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A Special Supplement of THE SPEAKER will be 
published next Saturday, May Ist. Advertise- 
ments for this number should reach the 
Manager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by April 28th. 


THE WEEK. 


—-o2——— 


WuHitst events of the most 
serious character have been 
happening in the East of 
Europe, public affairs at home 
have been singularly tame and uninteresting during 
the past week. The holiday season is, of course, 
mainly accountable for this fact. Politicians have 
evidently been as little inclined as other persons to 
give up their hours of recreation, and the only 
political conferences which have been held during 
the week have been those of the Independent Labour 
party and the Parnellite party. The meeting of the 
Independent Labour party was held in London 
under the presidency of Mr. Keir Hardie. Once 
more the representatives of Independent Labour 
disavowed any connection with the Liberal party, 
and devoted themselves to an attack on Liberal 
principles. They declined, however, to adopt a 
proposal to re-christen themselves the Socialist 
party. The other political conference of the week, 
that of the Parnellites, was held in Dublin, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. Redmond, M.P., and resulted 
in the formation of a new association of Independent 
Nationalists. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 





THREE speeches were delivered by prominent 
members of Parliament to their constituents on 
Thursday evening. Sir Henry Fowler spoke at 
Willenhall, Mr. Courtney at Saltash, and Mr. Long 
at Edgehill, near Liverpool. Sir Henry Fowler 
dwelt on the failure of the Concert to prevent war, 
and demanded a speedy declaration of English 
policy, while he expressed with the utmost emphasis 
and force the sympathy of the English people 
for Greece. Dealing with domestic policy, he 
pressed for the introduction of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and commented severely on the un- 
settling “settlement” of the Education Question 
effected by the Government. Mr. Courtney also 
condemned this settlement as balancing one in- 
justice by another, and urged that grants to 
necessitous Board schools would have to be increased 
and parental representation to be secured among 
the managers of Voluntary schools. Dealing with 
the Eastern Question, he pointed out how large a 
part of the present difficulty is due to British 








policy in the past, and laid down as a principle 
of future action the gradual detachment of 
portions from the Ottoman Empire—a process with 
which, he maintained, the mutual jealousies of 
Germany, Russia, and Austria-Hungary need not 
necessarily interfere ; and he urged that we must not 
now shrink from making sacrifices in order to ensure 
that the settlement effected should be at once 
permanent and righteous. Mr. Walter Long defended 
the policy of the Government and eulogised Mr. 
Curzon, but devoted most of his speech to a vindica- 
tion of the work of his own Department in issuing 
the muzzling order— which, according to certain 
statements in the Tory press, is the question that 
at present most moves large sections of the 
Ministerialists. 

THE prospect of a bye-election in the Crewe 
division cannot be very welcome at present to the 
Ministerialists. The division has only once—in 1895 
—failed to elect a Liberal since it was created by 
the Act of 1885; it contains a very large railway 
and urban element—with its own grievances against 
the Ministry about agricultural relief and subscribers’ 
relief, not to speak of veiled Protection and employers’ 
liability (on which last subject, however, Crewe 
workmen are believed to have views of their own) 
or the claims of Greece and the Concert of Europe. 
The Conservatives have found a local candidate, who 
presumably relies for his chief support on other 
parts of the district than Crewe itself ; the Liberals 
have selected Mr. Walter McLaren, the former 
Liberal member. The writ is to be applied for at 
the beginning of next week. 


MANY Englishmen have, perhaps, been startled 
to read that the Greek consul at Cairo had received 
his passports, and that the Egyptian Government 
was considering whether all Greeks should be 
ordered to leave Egypt within a fortnight. Since 
the Quadruple Treaty of 1840, the position of Egypt 
has been anomalous from the point of view of 
International Law. She was made by the Sultan’s 
Firman, issued pursuant to the wishes of the 
Powers, a part-sovereign State under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan; and, with the exception of the Suez 
Canal, which was neutralised in 1888, this is still 
the legal position of Egypt. Since the accession 
of Tewfik in 1879 the Khedive cannot make even 
a postal convention without laying it before the 
Sultan, and, theoretically, his foreign affairs are 
administered by the Porte, by whose treaties he is 
expressly bound. England proposed in 1887 to 
neutralise the whole country, but this has never 
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been done. In accordance with the letter of the 
law, the Sultan might not merely call for the cessa- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Greece, but for the 
support of an Egyptian contingent, such as was 
sent to his aid in the Russo-Turkish War. 


At the same time Egypt is practically, for pur- 
poses of war and peace, in the power of England so 
long as the English occupation continues, and Mr. 
Risley, in his recent and excellent book on the Law 
of War, says that if England were at war “it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the enemy of 
England would be justified in regarding Egypt as 
enemy soil.” Thus the Khedive is in the unhappy 
position of being liable to be involved in the wars 
waged by two distinct Governments, over neither of 
which he has any control. Greek cruisers may at 
the present moment seize Egyptian ships and make 
them their lawful prize, while if England were 
fighting on the side of Turkey against Greece the 
unfortunate Egyptian shipowners might also be held 
to be at the mercy of the Turks. 


As to the particular point now at issue—the pro- 
posed expulsion of the Alexandrian Greeks—Egypt 
has a perfectly “correct” reason to give to the 
Sultan for not taking such an extreme step. The 
action of the Porte in ordering all the subjects of 
King George within fourteen days to leave Turkish 
dominions is, according to the ideas of all civilised 
States, an abuse of the powers of belligerency. 
England, so long ago as the Statute of Staples, 
27 Ed. IIL, allowed foreigners forty days to 
depart the realm on the outbreak of war, and 
since 1756 it has been her invariable practice 
to allow the subjects of the enemy who “ demean 
themselves dutifully” to remain in the country 
throughout the war. The French Government in 
1870 ordered Germans to leave the department of the 
Seine, but only because they felt doubts as to their 
power to protect them. The same plea may possibly 
be urged in defence of the Sultan’s action so far as 
Constantinople is concerned, but the Government of 
the Khedive can feel no doubt as to their power to 
protect the Greeks within the Egyptian Pashalic. 


Wuat, by the way, is the law administered by 
the Egyptian tribunals as to debts due to the 
Sultan’s enemies? According to the law of most 
countries, not merely is a contract with an alien 
enemy void, but, in the words of Lord Eldon, “if the 
two nations were at peace at the date of the con- 
tract, from the time of war taking place the creditor 
could not sue; but, the contract being originally 
good, upon the return of peace the right would 
survive.” In Egypt the protection of the Greek 
consulate has been extended to the greater part of 
the money-lenders of the country, and if this be the 
law of Egypt many of the Khedive’s subjects will 
not be anxious for the return of peace. 





Now that the Voluntary Schools Relief Act has 
to be put into operation, the persons chiefly con- 
cerned are finding out that the “elasticity” of the 
provisions regulating the formation of associations 
of schools amounts merely to a blank uncertainty 
as to what the Education Department may see fit 
to sanction. A piteous complaint to this effect 
from the pen of the Chancellor of the diocese of 
Lincoln appeared in the Times of Good Friday, and 
was followed up on Easter Monday by another from 
Lord Heneage. Associations under the Act are to 
extend over “a sufficiently wide area” and to con- 
sist of “a sufficiently large number” of schools. 
Bat who is to say what number the Department 
will deem “sufficient”? It is like the old Greek 
sophism of “ The Heap of Sand, or the Bald-Headed 
Man”: how many grains of sand make, or fail to make, 





a heap, and how many hairs must a man lose to 
make him bald? Moreover, who is to take the 
initiative in starting the associations, and are the 
areas to be ecclesiastical or civil, diocesan or ruri- 
decanal, or County Council areas, or what? Lord 
Heneage thinks that, in strictness, the managers of 
every Voluntary school ought to address all their 
neighbours, which would only waste paper and 
stamps. Both he and Canon Leeke, moreover, de- 
precate the formation of associations confined to one 
denomination, and wish that Roman Catholics and 
Wesleyans should be admitted to associations of 
Church of England schools. But the Wesleyan Con- 
ference is elaborating a scheme for separate Wesleyan 
federations, and the Roman Catholics will hardly 
endure areas based on Anglican dioceses, historic 
though those dioceses may be. If only the clergy 
of the various denominations were concerned, we 
believe they would get on together somehow. But 
will the laity of different communions? And if 
there are to be separate and overlapping areas for 
the different denominations, how on earth are the 
funds to be apportioned between them ? 





THE proceedings of the Conference of the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers at Swansea this week 
afford some wholesomely painful reading for all 
who are interested—spontaneously or by compulsion 
—in national education ; for supporters of the present 
Government most of all. The Voluntary Schools 
Relief Act came in for manifold, but always adverse, 
criticism both in the Presidential address and in the 
debates. The Conference did not absolutely refuse to 
thank the Government for it, as some of the members 
desired; but they formally regretted the inade- 
quacy of the relief given, the difference made 
between Board and Voluntary schools, and the 
neglect to “ear-mark” the grant for the improve- 
ment of education ; and they also recorded a fear— 
more strongly expressed in the Presidential address 
—that the removal of the 17s. 6d. limit would lead 
to attempts to multiply subjects and stimulate 
smattering, which is particularly futile where a 
large proportion of the children leave schoo} 
at eleven or twelve years of age. This drift- 
ing away of the children, too, and the high 
rates of non-attendance (275 per thousand) and 
irregularity (184 per thousand of those on the 
registers) were also strongly commented on in the 
President's address. The professional feeling of the 
teachers, moreover, is outraged both by the pros- 
pect that a federation will be much more despotie 
than any single parson, and by the proposal—best 
known in connection with Mr. Cripps, M.P.—to make 
them members of the Civil Service. It is the fact 
that they have heavy professional grievances that 
makes their sympathy with the Penrhyn quarrymen 
so acute and so significant: and the large majority 
which carried the proposal to subscribe £150 to the 
strike fund shows that the teachers too have learnt 
by bitter experience the value and the need of 
combination. 


Tue text of the Agriculture and Industries 
(Ireland) Bill does not remove the objections to 
which we felt bound to give expression last week. 
The powers of the proposed Agricultural Board are 
almost entirely didactic, and do not greatly differ 
from those of English County Councils under the 
Technical Education Acts. The chief difference is 
that the machinery of instruction is further away 
from the people and more bureaucratic. We 
notice that out of the Irish share of the Local 
Taxation grant, the Board may pay a secretary 
and such other persons as may be required by 
them for the performance of their duties, may 
“remunerate or assist in remunerating the members 
or officers of any public body for the performance of 
duties under the Act,” and may pay travelling 
expenses and reasonable subsistence allowances to 
one another. ‘“ Public body” will include any 
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society or organisation formally approved of by the 
Board. The Board may further fight, before the 
Railway Commission, the case of anyone aggrieved 
by a railway company. It need hardly be pointed 
out that these powers are liable to abuse, though, if 
the Board were otherwise satisfactorily constituted, 
the risk might be run. 


As Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
the Duke of Devonshire has issued an appeal for 
funds in aid of its needs. The response should 
be liberal: for the demands on the University are 
constantly increasing, while its resources have 
declined. Indeed, it would appear that the divisible 
revenues of the colleges—the revenues, that is to say, 
divisible among the Fellows after meeting prior 
charges and expenses—have fallen by 34 per cent. in 
the aggregate owing to the agricultural depression. 
These figures, if they are accurate, would seem to 
imply a smaller reduction of college rents than we had 
imagined. At Oxford Sir William Markby calculated 
some years ago that therentshad fallen by 30 per cent. 
and thedivisiblerevenues, of course, by alarger propor- 
tion. It is interesting to compare with these figures the 
last report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which 
has just been published. They “have to report that, 
upon the whole, their income has been fairly main- 
tained during the past year; a diminution in the 
receipts from agricultural lands, tithe rent-charges, 
and minerals has been met by increased receipts 
from property in London.” How far would the 
universities and colleges have benefited if their 
property had been transferred to a similar body ? 
Agency costs the Ecclesiastical Commissioners less 
than 3 per cent. on the rents collected. 


THE weather has not been very favourable for 
the holidays, high winds and a low temperature, 
together with some rain, having prevailed. Evidence 
of the prosperity of all classes has, however, been 
afforded by the manner in which the masses of the 
people have spent the holiday. There have been 
several fatal accidents, but none, fortunately, upon 
a large scale. Oa Good Friday morning, however, 
the country had a narrow escape from a disaster of 
national magnitude. The Great Western steamer 
Ibex, when approaching the harbour of St. Helier, 
Jersey, with several hundred passengers on board, 
struck upon a rock. Fortunately the shore was near 
at hand, and the vessel was beached before it had 
time to founder. The accident seems to have taken 
place owing to the fact that the Jbex had to steer out 
of its course in order to avoid a rival steamer which 
was following it very closely. It is clearly necessary 
that there should be a searching inquiry into 
an occurrence which nearly had so disastrous a 
termination. 





THE war in the East has come—as 
might be expected after the recent 
announcement of the Powers—in a 
way that, whatever we think of the broad facts, leaves 
scope for abundant disputation as to the precise re- 
sponsibility for the several acts of aggression which 
together caused the outbreak of formal hostilities. 
The constant invasions of Turkish territory 
by bands of Greek irregulars— whose precise 
relations with the Greek Government are obscure, 
and will probably remain so—produced their natural 
effect on Saturday evening last in a declaration of war 
by the Porte. Fighting between Greeks and Turks 
had taken place on Thursday evening at Karya, not 
far from the lake of Nezero, and throughout Satur- 
day all along the line from Nezero, somewhat to the 
north-east of Larissa, to Damasi, to the west-south- 
west of that town; while on Saturday night and 
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Maluna Pass. Fifty thousand men in all (according 
to the Times correspondent) were engaged along 
this line, either fighting or in immediate support 
of the fighters, twenty thousand of them at the 
Maluna Pass. By Sunday night the Turkish artillery 
had done its work, though the Greeks had shown a far 
more dogged and stubborn resistance than their best 
friends had ventured to expect; by Monday the Turks 
wers bombarding Turnavo, and on Thursday they 
were preparing for a great battle before Larissa, 
which it seems to be generally assumed—without 
quite sufficient reason, we think—will be decisive. 
On the other hand, the Greek troops seemed to be 
making headway in Epirus; Prevesa had been 
bombarded and various bands of irregulars, followed 
by a division of regulars under Colonel Manos, were 
marching on Janina; and Turkish communica- 
tions with Epirus were at least endangered, if not 
cut—though that matters less to Turkish troops 
than to those of a more civilised Power. Moreover, 
a Greek squadron was moving up the Gulf of 
Salonica, threatening the Turkish communications 
and destroying Turkish stores; and it was possible 
that, in spite of Russian pressure, Bulgaria might 
find an excuse for attacking Turkey in the delay in 
sanctioning the appointment of Bulgarian bishops 
in Macedonia. 


THE attempt to assassinate King Humbert, which 
was made outside the Porta San Giovanni at Rome 
on Thursday afternoon, might have been supposed 
to have some political significance if it had taken 
place three years ago during the risings in Sicily 
and Massa-Carrara, or even last year after the 
disaster at Adowa. As things are, it is obviously a 
mere isolated act; and its sole result has been to 
produce popular demonstrations of sympathy with 
the King. «and now that the anti-Monarchical 
parties are so strong in the Chamber, that result is 
not without its importance. 


So the Diana Vaughan myth is exploded, and the 
human basis of the personality of that remarkable 
creation is revealed as a lady clerk employed by 
M. Léo Taxil to do his typewriting and sign letters 
concocted by him for the edification of high eccle- 
siastical personages. The calm cynicism with 
which that not very reputable personage first 
collected a meeting of eminent ecclesiastics 
and others to see proofs of the hideous cult 
of which the mythical Diana Vaughan was the 
arch-priestess, and then announced that this was 
the culminating point of a life spent in devising 
practical jokes, may seem to have a comic side; 
but the humour of the situation was not the feature 
that impressed either the audience or the non- 
clerical or even anti-clerical Press. When even the 
Intransigeant refrains from scofting at the gullibility 
of the clericals and declares that, whatever M. 
Gabriel Jogand alias Léo Taxil may do, the party 
of free-thought will not have him back at any price, 
we feel that the joke is rather flat. 





Ir seems amazing, of course—though, remember- 
ing what superhuman wickednesses good English 
Protestants not unfrequently attribute to the 
Jesuits, we may temper our own astonishment—that 
anybody should have believed in the stuff put 
forward by a’vert with M. Léo Taxil’s antecedents. 
But, in the first place, there is a little independent 
evidence (apart from M. Huysman’s) of the existence 
of this diabolical cult in Paris; and secondly, as the 
Temps remarks, there are two explanations of the 
credulity shown towards M. Taxil's fables in especial. 
One is that faith is not now closely linked with 
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reason, or even reasonable. Just as the world out- 
side the Christian Churches—including some very emi- 
nent scientific persons—believes in Ksoteric Buddhism 
and spiritualism and magic with a credulity equalled 
only in the last years of ancient Paganism, so inside 
the Churches there are people who accept these 
things, irrespective of common-sense, as real devices 
—not illusions—concocted by the Enemy of Man. 
But there is another explanation; it is that a large 
section of the Roman Catholic world is so set against 
Freemasonry as to be disposed to believe any charge 
against it, even if that charge is patently absurd. 


WE are very glad to welcome 
a new edition, “partly re- 
written and largely revised 
and corrected,” of Mr. Stopford Brooke's “ Primer of 
English Literature” (Macmillan). It is admirably 
condensed, and our only regret is that the review 
of poetry does not profess to go beyond 1832; 
though, as a matter of fact, Mr. Brooke mentions 
Rossetti (but not Swinburne), and gives charming 
appreciations of William Barnes, the Dorsetshire 
poet, and of Coventry Patmore, as representing 
severally two sides of English life. The minor 
lyrical poetry of to-day, he thinks, “has few elements 
of endurance and little relation to life”; but for 
the future he is very hopeful —if we only get 
“some new human inspiration, having a close re- 
lation to the present and appealing to some uni- 
versal emotion.” The book succeeds in a task 
which Primers rarely attempt—that of not merely 
dealing well with literature, but being literature 
itself.—Students of music may be glad to know that 
‘there exists a work on Brahms by Dr. H. Deiters, 
published in London by Mr. Fisher Unwin in 1888, 
and containing a biography and critical notes on his 
works. It stops, however, at Op. 101, thus leaving 
out the last twenty-five. A new edition seems to be 
desirable.— Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce, for Mon- 
day, May 3rd, the first part of their “‘ Royal Academy 
Pictures for 1897,”’ which will, as usual, contain re- 
productions of some works which will appear in no 
other publication. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Sik WILLIAM LAWRENCE had 
been Lord Mayor of London 
at the time of Garibaldi’s 
visit in 1864, and had represented the City in 
Parliament from 1865 to 1874, and again from 
1880 to 1885.—Lord Charles Brudenell-Bruce had 
been Liberal M.P. for North Wilts from 1865 to 
1874, and for Marlborough from 1880 until its 
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disfranchisement in 1885.—The Rev. W. F. 
Creeny was a very high authority on two 
special subjects in ecclesiastical archeology — 


incised slabs and monamental brasses, particularly 
those on the Continent of Europe.—M. Léon 
Berardi—a Marseillais by birth, a Belgian by adop- 
ticn—had been for upwards of fifty years connected 
with the Indépendance Belge—from 1846 to 1856 as 
assistant-editor, from 1856 onwards as director and 
editor-in-chief—and was regarded as the principal 
creator of that great organ of Continental 
Liberalism.—M. Olivier de Penne was the Landseer 
of French painters—at least, in regard to deer 
and dogs. 








THE WAR. 


PPE war which it was the professed business of 

the Concert of Europe to prevent, and the 
prospect of which was hailed with enthusiasm by 
certain ardent politicians in England, has come at 
last. The Greeks aud Turks have put diplomacy 
and words on one side, and have resorted to deeds 
instead. Both parties in the great struggle have 
made their appeal to force, and by force the 
quarrel must for the present be maintained. We 








do not envy any man who can read the 
telegrams from the Macedonian frontier with a 
mind unmoved. Whether they tell of Turkish 
victories or Greek, they speak eloquently of human 
passion and human valour raised to their highest 
point, and of human suffering greater than can be 
conceived, Those who a few weeks ago clamoured 
with light hearts for an end of the interminable 
haggling of the diplomatists, and who declared that 
war would be a smaller evil than the continuance of 
the blundering policy of the European Concert, are 
probably by this time beginning to think that even a 
bungling diplomacy has its advantages when compared 
with the strife of the battlefield. It does not con- 
sign men in the prime of life to a death mercifully 
sudden, or to physical agonies that defy description. 
It does not fill the land with widows and orphans, 
and let loose the basest and most savage passions in 
the breasts of men even under the protecting flag 
of European civilisation. It is a poor blunder- 
ing thing at the best of times; and men are 
unquestionably justified in distrusting it. But 
inefficient and clumsy though it is, there are some 
things still worse, and one of these—that which is, 
indeed, the worst of all—has now been substituted 
for diplomatic effort. We must leave those who 
professed to welcome the prospect of war between 
Greece and Turkey to their own reflections. They 
may possibly be beginning to realise the fact that 
even a pure and noble enthusiasm in a worthy cause 
cannot be indulged unrestrainedly without a certain 
measure of risk. If any words written or spoken 
in England have encouraged the Greeks to enter 
upon a struggle in which their patriotism and 
sympathy with their fellow-Christians have brought 
them into conflict with so formidable an enemy, we 
feel some degree of satisfaction at the thought that 
those words have not appeared in these pages. 

OF the failure of the Concert of Europe in the 
work which it undertook to do there is little need to 
speak. The Great Powers stand humiliated and con- 
founded by the proof of their own impotence which 
has now been furnished to the world. That they 
did keep back the rival armies on the frontier 
for a few weeks was unquestionably to their credit. 
But the statesmanship and energy which would 
have enabled them to keep those forces permanently 
apart were lacking in their counsels, and they now 
have the mortification of seeing their efforts 
for the maintenance of peace brought to nothing. 
What more painful proof could we wish to have 
of the lack of courage and leadership among 
the statesmen of to-day? It cannot profit much 
to wrangle over the relative degrees of respon- 
sibility which attach to the various members 
of the Concert of Europe. We see already 
that in some quarters—notably at Berlin—all the 
blame is laid upon England. But when we look 
further we find that our crime was our refusal to 
join in the real coercion of Greece. If that be our 
offence, we imagine that most Englishmen will 
accept with gladness the full responsibility for it. 
In this country the disposition is to blame 
the Czar and the German Emperor, either 
jointly or severally, for the diplomatic fiasco. 
Undoubtedly the course of Russian diplomacy 
has been tortuous and mysterious for the past 
eighteen months, and it is more than probable 
that a larger share in the responsibility for the 
failure of Europe must be laid at the door of the 
Government at St. Petersburg than anywhere else 
But we cannot see any clear evidence that either 
the Czar or the German Emperor has been guilty of 
wilful treachery to the other Powers, or has not been 
genuinely anxious to avert the catastrophe which we 
have now to face. In these circumstances we imagine 
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that there is little to be gained by any attempt to 
apportion the blame that ought to be distributed 
among the Powers, or even to discover, supposing 
there has been foul play, by whom that foul play 
has been carried out. It is enough to know that 
Greece and Turkey, after long hovering on the verge 
of war, have been carried by their own impetus 
over the edge of the precipice, and that all the 
efforts made to restrain them have resulted in 
absolute and humiliating failure. 

For the moment the voice of reason cannot be 
raised with any effect. The tongue of man cannot 
make itself heard above the tumult of the first wild 
onset of opposing armies. Statesmen and journal- 
ists are alike reduced to silence by the roar of the 
guns. The King of the Greeks, like the Sultan, 
must for the present derive his inspiration from his 
generals. But it is not too soon even now to discuss 
the line of duty which is marked out for the Great 
Powers, and for England in particular, in connection 
with the war. We trust and believe that despite 
the grievous errors that have been committed by the 
Greeks, the sympathies of the civilised world are and 
will abide with them during the struggle. What 
are the errors of diplomacy, of an inordinate 
ambition, or a too ardent patriotism, in comparison 
with the crimes against humanity which have been 
committed by the Sultan? Those of us who have 
striven most earnestly to prevent this war, and 
who have been most outspoken as to the mis- 
takes which the Greeks have committed in their 
dealings with Europe, can only take one side now 
that we see Turk and Greek, Mussulman and 
Christian, locked in a death grapple. We cannot 
turn our backs upon the cause of liberty and 
civilisation. We cannot, under any circum- 
stances, become the agents or the allies of the 
assassin of the Yildiz Kiosk. He may insist that 
throughout the recent negotiations his conduct 
has been absolutely correct, whilst that of the 
Greeks has been the reverse, and that in conse- 
quence he is entitled to our sympathy and help. 
His allegation may be perfectly true—indeed, we do 
not know how it can be refuted; but the conclusion 
he seeks to draw from it is one that we trust the 
overwhelming majority of Englishmen will unhesitat- 
ingly reject. Whatever the follies, whatever the 
blunders, of the Greeks may have been, they cannot 
be of such a nature as to make it possible for 
Englishmen to stand on the battlefield by the side of 
the men who have converted a large part of Asia Minor 
into a slaughter-house, and upon whose hands lies 
the blood of a hundred thousand innocent persons. 
Even neutrality is difficult under such circumstances; 
armed assistance for Turkey is absolutely and for 
ever impossible. The follies which have been com- 
mitted by the Greeks will bring their own punish- 
ment in their train, and it is not likely to be a light 
one. It will be hard enough for most of us to 
look on whilst this punishment is being inflicted. 
The general hope and prayer will be that it 
may, after all, come with merciful quickness, and 
that Greece may emerge from the conflict, if not 
unscathed, at least without mortal hurt. The one 
thing certain as to our own attitude is that the 
enormous majority of the people of this country 
would regard any aid given by the English forces to 
the Sultan as a crime against humanity. 

But what, then, is to be our present attitude 
towards the two combatants? The coercion of 
Greece by the European Powers is, of course, finally 
abandoned. Ought they to abandon also their 
occupation of Crete and leave it in the hands of 
Colonel Vassos on the one side and of the Sultan’s 
troops on the other? At first sight it would seem 


consider all the circumstances of the case it becomes 
apparent that the issue is by no means so simple as 


at the first glance it might seem to be. Europe 
has made itself responsible for two things 
as regards Crete. The first is the absolute 


withdrawal of the island from Turkish rule; the 
second, the protection of all classes of the in- 
habitants from massacre. If we were to leave it 
now to its fate it is quite conceivable that neither 
of these ends would be attained. Or if the 
Greeks were strong enough to expel the Turkish 
soldiery, it is only too probable that the mas- 
sacre of the Cretan Mussulmans would follow. 
Europe cannot, therefore, simply wash its hands 
of all further share in the fortunes of the 
island. What the Great Powers are bound to do is 
to see that any intervention in Crete does not in 
any way favour Turkey, and is strictly limited to the 
purposes upon which all the Powers are in agree- 
ment. As to the Concert of Europe, it seems to us 
—despite all that is said on the other side—that 
there never was a moment at which it was more 
necessary to maintain it than it is at present. 
Last week we showed how the Concert had 
exercised a certain restraining influence on Turkey. 
A few days hence we may have Greece appealing to 
it to save her from the full measure of Turkish 
vengeance. Such an appeal if made must meet 
with a favourable response. At all events, it is the 
duty of Great Britain to remain in the Concert 
at least until she is satisfied that it will not act in 
defence of Greece when asked to do so. Nor must 
it be forgotten that the real compulsion which 
the Concert exercises is upon its own individual 
members. To break it up now would be to set all 
the Great Powers free to pursue their own selfish 
ends at the very moment when, by the outbreak of 
war, individual action in the East would almost 
inevitably provoke that great European conflict 
which still looms before us as the ghastliest of all 
possible calamities. 








THE ABSENCE OF LORD SALISBURY. 





HE Standard correspondent at Monte Carlo has 

ascertained that Lord Salisbury is to leave the 
Riviera on the 28th of April. He may therefore be 
expected at the Foreign Office on Friday next, four 
days after the reassembling of Parliament. The 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs will presumably 
be in his place on the 26th, and we cannot profess 
to consider the vacation of Mr. George Curzon a 
matter of much constitutional importance. But 
his answers to questions on Monday.and Tuesday 
next will necessarily be given without con- 
sulting the Secretary of State, of whom he 
is merely the mouthpiece in the House of 
Commons, though it is true that he has had the 
advantage of personally conferring with Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, and may therefore be in 
a position to state with some assurance the views of 
the Imperial head of the European Concert. It may 
even happen that the responsible leaders of the 
Opposition will at the opening of Parliament demand 
a statement of the Government policy from Ministers 
of more authority than the Under-Secretary. War 
has broken out in Europe: a war which, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion, the blundering of the Powers has 
helped to bring about. The troops of England were at 
the outbreak of war, and are still, guarding the 
fortified posts of one belligerent against the troops 
of another belligerent. The fleet of England is 
blockading the coasts of a part of Turkish territory 
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orders to seize cargoes, and even food cargoes, 
carried in neutral vessels to the territory in question 
as contraband of war. The Sultan has called upon 
the Englishmen who administer his vassal State of 
Egypt to expel from Egyptian territory the peace- 
able subjects of Greece, in violation of the modern 
practice of civilised belligerents. Thus, questions of 
enormous gravity and importance have arisen, which 
affect England more than any other of the Powers, 
and Parliament has a right to expect that the 
considered policy of the Cabinet shall be laid before 
it. But this is a physical impossibility, unless 
Lord Salisbury hastens his departure by a week— 
or the Cabinet goes to Monte Carlo. The Prime 
Minister’s views, on the other hand, must be formed 
without conference with the Cabinet, and even— 
which is at this crisis of serious importance—with- 
out knowing the opinions of the law officers of the 
Crown on the novel and important questions of 
International Law which have arisen. 

Lord Salisbury’s absence is said to be due to 
an illness from which he must be supposed not 
to have yet recovered. He must personally, there- 
fore, be entitled to our sympathy; though there 
are circumstances which might lead one to suspect 
that if he had more respect for Parliament his 
absence need not have been so prolonged. But 
he has brought the illness on himself by attempt- 
ing more than he had strength to do; and 
his illness has more serious consequences than the 
illness of any one man need have, because the 
one man is both Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. We have repeatedly urged that the 
combination of the two offices was a serious 
mistake. Lord Salisbury in 1886 was a much 
more vigorous man than he is to-day. In 1886-92 
we were passing, on the whole, through quiet times. 
Now things are quite different. The Foreign Minister, 
as the Minister of a Great Power, is in effect one 
of the inner Cabinet of Europe. He and his five 
colleagues are, or ought to be, in constant tele- 
graphic communication with one another, for they 
are directing the policy of the Concert and the 
movement of the forces of the Powers. England 
cannot, so long as she remains in the Concert, 
afford to be less continuously represented in 
these telegraphic consultations than the other 
Powers. Avowedly and confessedly, some of the 
Powers have opinions and aims which are not ours. 
The excuse for remaining in concert with them is 
that we may be able to modify the policy of the 
whole. But we can only do so by the persistency 
with which a minority in Parliament may sometimes 
be able to affect the action of a Government. Lord 
Salisbury’s retention of an office to which he can 
necessarily give only part of his time makes it daily 
more difficult for those of us who desire to prevent 
England leaving the Concert. 

The time has come when the duties of Foreign 
Secretary should be handed over to a statesman who 
is of proved skill as an administrator, and who can 
give his whole energy to the work. We do not 
profess to be able to name the men; but—not to 
pass from the House of Lords—there are many 
reasons for believing that if either Lord Dufferin or 
Lord Lansdowne were to go to the Foreign Office— 
backed, as either would necessarily be, by Lord 
Salisbury’s advice—the result would be in diverse 
directions satisfactory. Lord Dufferin would bring 
with him great tact and experience of mankind, 
which is perhaps at the moment even more necessary 
than the industry of detail. Lord Lansdowne, on the 
other hand, might be expected to reorganise the 
Foreign Office as a department, and render it more 
efficient for our modern needs. At present it does 





not deserve the same respect which is due to some 


other of our great departments of State—such as, 
notably, the Treasury, the Home Office, and the 
Local Government Board. It is the least in- 
structed Chancellerie in Europe. Young men of 
good family are pitchforked into it without 
the rough test of competitive examination. Those 
of them who possess ability seize the chances 
of the diplomatic service, and the permanent 
staff at home is correspondingly weakened. Its 
ignorance of International Law has almost passed 
into a proverb. We cannot forget the huwmiliat- 
ing blunder of the abortive lease from the 
Congo Free State, or the want of proper inform- 
ation which allowed Lord Salisbury to take up an un- 
tenable position on the Venezuelan Question. The 
necessity for a vigorous administrator at the Foreign 
Office is not merely a need of the moment. The 
crisis is the occasion but not the reason for change. 
We want someone of the type of Mr. Asquith or 
Sir Henry Fowler to succeed Lord Salisbury ; failing 
that, we shall be content with the nearest approach 
to business capacity to be found in the hereditary 
Chamber. 








THE FORTUNES OF THE WAR. 





HE defeat of the Greek regular troops in the 
Maluna rass, shortly to be followed (it is to 
feared) by their still more decisive defeat in the 
plain before Larissa, may (conceivably at least) be 
only the first of a series of transformations in the 
character of the war that has broken out at last. It 
is, however, tolerably complete. Instead of taking 
the offensive in Macedonia, Greece has had to fight 
in Thessaly, almost for her very life. Her soldiers 
have fought for her with a courage and a deter- 
mination that their best friends could hardly 
have expected of them, and that augur well for 
the national defence when they are forced to 
retire further south. Overmastered by the Turkish 
numbers, still more by the Turkish artillery, and 
probably, as we write, by the Turkish cavalry, 
they have shown a power of steadfast resistance 
that will be only intensified by further defeat. The 
Greeks may have bragged and boasted beyond 
their power to act, but it can never be said again 
that their words are not to be backed by deeds. 

The plan of campaign on the frontier last week, 
so far as we can judge, seems to have been twofold. 
In so far as it was aggressive, the Greeks meant to 
close on Elassona from east and west, as well as 
to advance directly upon it. In so far as it was 
defensive, they meant to stop the Turkish troops 
from coming down the three main lines of com- 
munication between that town and the Thessalian 
plain about Turnavo and Larissa. The Greek right 
wing was to go from Nezero by Karya and over the 
lower part of the extreme south of the Olympus 
range; the left up the valley of the river Xerias, 
the ancient Titaresius, on which Elassona stands, and 
at the entrance of which Damasi is situate. South- 
south-west of this, between it and the Peneius, 
stands Reveni, and south again Zarkos, the chief 
station of the Greek artillery, commanding the 
road through the plain from Larissa to Trikkala. 
The Greeks, perhaps, expected the main body of 
the Turks to come by Reveni, and seem to have 
made their preparations accordingly ; while a third 
body operated at the Maluna Pass, of which, how- 
ever, the summit is Turkish. The advance by 
Reveni and Damasi may thus be regarded as part 
of that up the Xerias, while the stubborn fight at 
Menexe (overlooking the plain of Elassona) connects 
with the movement up the Maluna. Abstracting 
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subsidiary movements, the routes might be 
roughly represented by the widely-opened claw of 
a crab. The Greeks, so far as we know, were for 
some days fairly successful on the two fangs—at 
Karya and at Damasi. But the communication 
between these fangs is cut at their base, and the 
troops at Damasi and Reveni may easily be cut off, 
as are those at Karya. In any case the move has 
failed, and Nezero is captured; though the troops 
beyond it may perhaps escape to the coast and be 
rescued by the Greek fleet. 

It is rather too hastily assumed, we think, that 
the battle before Larissa must end the war. We 
shall have to speak of Epirus and of the Greek fleet 
presently ; meanwhile it may be pointed out that 
the way southward from Larissa will not be easy. 
We do not know quite what value to attach to the 
fresh announcements of a levée en masse. The 
Greeks, we think, mean them and believe them; but 
“armed peasants” are of no use in the open, or for 
anything beyond mountain warfare. Larissa itself, 
though probably defensible against a mere in- 
fantry assault, owing to the intervention of the 
Peneius and the nature of the slope upward from its 
banks, would, when once the outworks round it 
are carried, be knocked all to pieces by artillery 
at once; and Trikkala, we believe, is even 
less defensible. But Thessaly has, for practical 
purposes, only two outlets southwards towards the 
rest of Greece. One is by Volo, and implies sea 
transport, which the Turks have not; and, if they 
had, the country immediately above Volo—where 
the railway comes down in long curves from Veles- 
tino over the low hills at the end of Pelion—appears 
to be quite defensible. The other, the natural road 
into Greece, is by Phersala (Pharsalia), Domoko, 
and the Pass of Kurka to Lamia, near the Maliac 
Gulf. It seems to be here, and not at Thermopyle— 
where the action of the Sperkheios has widened the 
pass from a few hundred yards to nearly three miles 
—that a decisive stand might be made. From Pher- 
sala the road skirts the base ofa range of hills ; then 
it ascends by Domoko (or Thaumaki) to the Pass, 
2,970 feet above sea-level, in long windings ; then it 
descends to Lamia through a gorge. We can hardly 
suppose that such a route does not offer many points 
of vantage to a people rising as one man and driven 
to despair. 

But while the Greeks were badly beaten in 
Thessaly, there is not much doubt of their success 
in Epirus. Prevesa has not been silenced, but the 
Greek troops being across the Arakthos and well 
on their way to Janina it was not necessary to do 
so. The Turkish communications with Epirus were 
difficult to maintain at best; it is not clear that 
irregulars are not still threatening Grevena which 
commands them, and the Turks are far too fully 
occupied to spare any troops for the route from 
Trikkala in Thessaly to Janina via Metsovo, by 
which probably raiders have gone already. Janina 
is mainly a Greek town, it is accessible from Corfu, 
and it is naturally strong; while the country due east 
of it is a confused mass of mountains, the natural 
refuge of irregulars. In Epirus—unless indeed the 
Albanians rise en masse—the Greeks haveall thechances 
on their side. Success here has no strategic influence 
on the fortunes of the campaign elsewhere, for 
Epirus, like the Islands, stands apart as Thessaly 
does not. But if the Turkish communications from 
Macedonia to Epirus are endangered, those with 
Macedonia are even more so. An attempt has 
already been made, but repulsed, to cut the Salonica- 
Constantinople railway at Kavala, just behind 
Thasos. Other attempts at other points are likely 
—the bombardment of Salonica would, we think, be 
a false move, because the predominant interests 





there are neutral; the coast road from Salonica to 
Platamona may be cut almost anywhere by Greek 
bluejackets, though the bombardment of Platamona 
by the Greek fleet has not made much difference ; 
and an insurrection may cut the other communica- 
tions from Monastir and Veria. The Times corre- 
spondent says there will be no such insurrection, but 
we think he has overlooked the possibilities in the 
Greek district round Siatista, between the two roads 
leading from Monastir southwards. If so—and if 
the intervention of the Powers is delayed or hindered 
—Thessaly may yet prove a trap to the Turks. And 
there is always the possibility, though as yet it is no 
more, of a diversion set up by Bulgaria or Servia. 

One result, however, the defeat of the Greeks in 
Thessaly certainly has had. It has disposed of all 
idea of winning that Hellas Irredenta which to 
Greek patriots spreads over Macedonia and Eastern 
Roumelia and up to the Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn. The extent of that unredeemed Hellas is 
much exaggerated by the Greeks and their friends, 
though unduly minimised by other writers. True, 
most of the ethnographic maps of Macedonia are 
compiled under Slav influences, but the attacks 
we have seen on them prove no more than the 
existence of Greek-speaking populations through- 
out Southern Macedonia. Greek was for lon 
the language of culture and of the Church; 
and in 1873 there were some 10,000 children in 
Greek schools in Macedonia. But that the hinter- 
land is really Greek in blood is at least improbable, 
and the Bulgarian schism and the Bulgarian bishops 
in Macedonia must now be changing the education 
and altering the relations of the languages. The only 
clearly Greek districts are along the coast, though even 
these are much broken up; and there are consider- 
able settlements of bond fide Greeks in several inland 
towns. Had the Greeks won on Sanday, their ill- 
founded claim to Macedonia would have been 
immensely fortified. Perhaps it is as well for the 
future peace of the Balkan States that it is not. 
That is the only comfort—and it is a sorry one— 
that we can derive from the Turkish victory. 








“INTENDING AFTER EASTER.” 


—«.— 


HATEVER the Government may fail to achieve 
\ this Session, they will have no one to blame 
but themselves. With all the advantages of a large 
majority, they have employed all the arts to which 
Governments with small majorities, or with no ma- 
jorities, have ever resorted. The largest body of 
Tories sent to Westminster since Parliamentary 
elections began must sit silent and vote solid, on 
pain of certainly losing their leader, and probably 
losing their seats. To such a condition has the 
philosophic genius of Mr. Balfour reduced the once 
famous art of leading the House of Commons. 
The Education Act already passed is a miracle 
of obscurity and confusion. The Education Bill 
which awaits its second reading on Monday has 
been decisively condemned as both inadequate 
and unfair by a representative conference of 
elementary teachers belonging to both political 
parties. Nevertheless, it will, of course, pass. To 
oppose it directly would be to deprive Board schools 
in poor districts of an appreciable sum. It will be 
accepted as an instalment of justice, and an agita- 
tion to obtain the rest of the debt will be set on foot 
without delay. The Vice-President of the Council, 
who is in charge of this Bill, appears to like it 
almost as little as he liked the other. He damned it 
with faint praise before Easter, and after Kaster, 
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unless the First Lord of the Treasury again super- 
sedes him, he may do it mischief in some more 
palpable way. Before this Bill goes to the Lords, 
who have voluntarily renounced the power of amend- 
ing it, the Budget will be brought in. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is the most successful member of the 
present Administration. He is far superior to Mr. 
Goschen, and fit to be compared with Sir William 
Harcourt. But nobody expects an heroic Budget 
this year. There would have been a large surplus 
if the Supplementary Estimates hal not been so 
enormous. As it is, there will probably be a small 
one, and no opportunity for substantially reducing 
taxation. Supplementary Estimates, though they 
cannot always be avoided, are never good finance. 
The present Government have indulged in them to 
an unprecedented extent. They have also carried 
beyond all previous example the pernicious practice 
of paying rates out of taxes, which is as bad as 
paying interest out of capital. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach was no doubt subjected to severe pressure ; 
but he was bound to resist the endowment of the 
landlords, and all the more so because he is a land- 
lord himself. 

There are worse things than a humdrum 
Budget, as Mr. Goschen has good reason to know. 
But this Government is not entitled to take that 
line. Ministers are not distinguished merely for the 
largeness of their majority; they have also made large 
promises, and they ought to bene large surpluses. 
The promises they have forgotten, and the surpluses 
they have frittered away. But the constituencies 
remember the one, and Sir William Harcourt will 
have much pleasure in calling attention to the 
other. The rather mysterious vacancy in the 
Crewe Division of Cheshire, where the railway 
vote is very large, may perhaps induce the 
Cabinet to bring in their Employers’ Liability Bill 
at the earliest possible date. It is rumoured 
that Sir Matthew Ridley has become an obedient 
pupil of Mr. Chamberlain, and will propose some 
high-sounding scheme of general insurance. This 
is a subject which the Trade Unions thoroughly 
understand, and they do not want anything of the 
kind. They want to prevent accidents from happen- 
ing, and not merely to compensate the victims of 
accidents which have already happened. A system 
of insurance may be established by masters and 
men in combination without the interference of 
the Legislature. What Parliament can do, and 
should do, is to insist under appropriate penalties 
upon the proper observance of precautionary rules. 
That is what Mr. Asquith’s Bill of 1893 did, 
and that is why the Toots mutilated with the 
object of destroying it. An Insurance Bill is not 
needed. The great railway companies do very well 
without it, and very few of them require their men 
to contract themselves out of the rights conferred 
by the Act of 1880. A Liability Bill is needed; 
but the present Ministry are not likely to give it. 
Mr. Ritchie has prepared a Bill to exclude from the 
United Kingdom everything made in a foreign 
prison. Such a Bill may be passed; it could not 
be enforced. Goods made in foreign prisons are not 
sent to this country directly by the prisoners, or by 
the gaolers, or by public Departments abroad. They 
come from contractors or merchants who have 
bought them, and who cannot be compelled by 
English law to declare their place of origin. If the 
Bill becomes law, it will be a dead letter. It will be, 
like many Bills passed in America, for show, and 
not for use. 

Foreign and Colonial affairs are likely to occupy 
a good deal of Parliamentary time during the re- 
mainder of the session. If Lord Salisbury has failed 
to keep the peace in Europe, Mr. Chamberlain has 











not yet succeeded in breaking it in South Africa. 
But there are few forms of mischief which Mr, 
Chamberlain cannot be trusted to accomplish in the 
long run, and in this case he will have the active 
assistance of Mr. Rhodes. It is probable, therefore, 
that even if there are no votes of confidence, there 
will be some animated Fridays in Supply. Other- 
wise the rest of the session can hardly be expected 
to yield much interest or amusement. Mr. Redmond, 
in his speech at Dublin on Easter Tuesday, threatened 
obstruction on the Estimates. The ground of his 
threat was the refusal of the Government to carry out 
the report of the Childers Commission. But we doubt 
Mr. Redmond’s ability to make good his brave words. 
His little party is much weakened by the secession 
of Mr. Harrington, perhaps the ablest of the Parnell- 
ite members. But even if all the Irishmen, includ- 
ing Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy, Colonel Saunderson 
and Mr. Carson, acted together, they would not 
be able to do very much. The days of obstruction 
are numbered. The wholesale use of the c'osure to 
which the present Chairman of Ways and Means has 
given his sanction is a weapon of tremendous 
efficacy which no Government will in future hesitate 
to employ. Nor can any set of Ministers fail to 
profit by the practice of taking Supply on Fridays, 
which means, for the ordinary run of private members, 
that in the phrase “Saturday to Monday” the word 
Saturday signifies Friday. It is possible that no 
more may be heard of the Irish Agricultural 
Department Bill, which has many enemies and no 
friends. As a screen for official incompetence there is 
nothing like an Irish Board. But with screens of 
that kind Ireland is already well provided, and she 
has certainly not asked for another. What Ireland 
does demand in the shape of administrative reform 
is a Local Government Bill which would put her on 
the same footing as England and Scotland. But 
Mr. Balfour burnt his finger in 1892, and he still, 
being a child in these matters, dreads the fire. 
There is, however, a country called Scotland which 
may have something to say for itself before long. 
Scotland has to contribute towards the additional 
grant for English sectarian schools, and in deter- 
mining the nature of the equivalent the Scotch 
people are to receive the Cabinet will find scope for 
all their ingenuity. 


INSURANCE. 

MONG the annual reports of life assurance com- 
panies recently submitted to the public, con- 
siderable importance must necessarily attach to that 
issued by the Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life 
Assurance Society. The great Scotch institution has 
for years been accorded the pride of place among 
British life offices, not only by virtue of its age and 
its huge accumulated fund — now raised to over 
thirteen and a half millions—but in recognition of a 
reputation quite beyond the ordinary, both in regard 
to the class of business it transacts and the highly 
remunerative nature of its trading. Indeed, the 
large profit earned by the Society, and wholly 
distributed according to its “mutual” constitu- 
tion among the participating policy-holders, has, 
doubtless, been the main factor in establishing the 
office in its present widespread popularity, a popu- 
larity sufficiently indicated by the facts that its 
members now number between thirty and forty 
thousand and that the annual new assurances are 
rapidly approximating to a total of a million and 
a half in sums assured. As illustrating the profit- 
yielding powers of the Society, the particulars of 
mortality and claims given in the report will be 
found very significant. It appears that the Society 
paid £717,000 in claims during the year, of which 
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£684,335 were in consequence of death and £32,906 
by the survivance of members assured under endow- 
ment polices. Of the death claims a sum of £220,000 
represents bonuses added to and averaging 52 per 
cent. on the original sums assured, while to the 
endowments the bonuses added were £8,511, show- 
ing an average increase of 37 per cent. Taking the 
two classes together, the average increase on the 
original sums assured was no less than 118 per cent., 
and this fine result is accentuated by the fact that 
many of the reversionary bonuses had been pre- 
viously surrendered during life either for a cash 
payment or in reduction of premium, thereby 
foregoing the full advantage of the Society's “com- 
pound” system. Another noteworthy point under 
this head is that the number of deaths was 31 per 
cent. less than the actuarial expectation—according 
to the tables of mortality adopted by the Society in 
estimating its liabilities—a remarkably favourable 
experience, and in itself a guarantee of the great 
care exercised by the directors in placing new 
business on the Society's books. 

Turning to the other accounts, we find that the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund established a record in the 
history of its operations by adding to the accumu- 
lated fund a sum of £627,811—the largest addition 
ever made in the course of asingle year. The annual 
income of the Society from all sources was brought 
up to over a million and a half sterling ; and in spite 
of the big new business obtained in the teeth of the 
strenuous competition now prevalent, the expenses 
of commission and management were reduced frac- 
tionally, the rate now standing at 9°9 of the total 
premium revenue. In his opening speech at the 
annual meeting, the Chairman laid particular stress 
upon this last item, and not without cause, for 
undoubtedly it is one of the most remarkable features 
of the report. Only the old-established non-commis- 
sion-paying offices, such as the Equitable and the 
Metropolitan, whose operations are small compared 
to those of the Scottish Widows’ Fand, can conduct 
their business at a lower rate of expenditure ; and it 
is doubtful whether one can find another insurance 
company in the world transacting a business of 
equal magnitude and effecting a similar economy 
on its disbursements in the interests of its 
members, 

As to the Society's assets, the funds are placed, as 
they always have been, in the most unexceptionable 
channels of profit, and it is, of course, no fault of 
the administration that the yield has depreciated. 
A notable item in the balance-sheet is the investment 
of two millions in American securities—£1,804,000 of 
this in Gold Bonds which, certainly, have always come 
under the appellation of “ gilt-edged” securities. 
American securities, however, are down at present, 
and it is satisfactory to learn that those held by the 
Society possess a market value which exceeds the 
price at which they were acquired. The Society has 
about five and a half millions lent on mortgages in 
and out of the United Kingdom, one million on 
Colonial municipal securities, and one million on 
its own policies, this last representing a nice 
safe investment, fully secured and yielding good 
interest — probably 4} or 5 per cent. On the 
whole of the Society’s funds, invested and uninvested, 
the average rate of interest realised was 4 per cent. 
(less income tax), a rate which may well make the 
directors sigh for the halcyon days of their first 
Australian investments. Still, the yield is good 
enough as things go; and as the valuation of the 
Society’s affairs is made on the basis of interest at 
3 per cent. only, the margin provides a comfortable 
addition to the funds—over £100,000, we are told— 
which will eventually be divided among the policy- 
holders in the shape of bonus. On the whole, there- 


fore, the directors cannot be accused of putting the 
case for the Society too strongly in claiming (in the 
words of the report) “ that the results of the year’s 
operations have 
head.” 

The Scottish Widows’ Fund has been before the 


been satisfactory under every 











public since the year of Waterloo, and steady progress 
has been the characteristic of its long and honour- 
able career. Doubtless it owes much of its success 
to the series of powerful administrators who have 
devoted their services to it, who have maintained 
the insurance trading of the Society at the highest 
standard, and conducted its financial operations with 
notable foresight and ability. As a matter of fact, 
however, the Society has altered very little during 
the past fifty years, except, of course, in point of 
magnitude. It remains to-day what it has been 
for decades—an office of the highest rank, which 
holds, and must always hold, a prominent, if not a 
paramount, place in the crowded arena of insurance. 








FINANCE, 





HE outbreak of war between Greece and Turkey 

caused a much slighter fall in the Stock Markets 
than was generally expected. It is curious that the 
New York Stock Exchange was much more de- 
pressed than any European Exchange, chiefly 
because, the London Exchange being closed, New 
York was without any means of judging what the 
impression would be here, and therefore generally 
put down prices. In Paris and London the effect 
was small. People generally have come to the 
conclusion that Greece will be easily defeated, 
that she will then invoke the mediation of the 
Powers, that the Turks will not be allowed to 
annex any part of the Greek territory, and that, 
on the other hand, Greece will be compelled to 
withdraw her troops from Crete. Moreover, ever 
since September, 1895, alarming incidents have 
followed one another with such rapidity that 
speculators have been compelled to close their 
accounts, and that nobody has ventured to enter 
into fresh speculation for the rise. The idea that the 
war would soon be over led to an advance, and the 
optimist tone here was strengthened by the very 
satisfactory railway traffic returns during the 
Easter holidays, which are wonderfully good con- 
sidering the weather we have had; and, further, 
it was reported that the great mining houses had 
received more reassuring accounts, both political 
and industrial, from South Africa. The various 
mining groups are at last beginning to see that their 
own dissensions have contributed very powerfully to 
bring about the unsatisfactory state of things in the 
Transvaal. An attempt has been made to unite the 
two mining associations, but so far without success. 
It would appear, however, that Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Eckstein, and Mr. Barnato are really endeavouring 
to bring about a working agreement between the 
several groups. The Stock Exchange now seems to 
be altogether too optimist, and a reaction is probable. 
The continued downpour of rain is making it im- 
possible to sow the spring crops, and therefore, 
even if the weather changes for the better and 
the summer and autumn are favourable, the harvest 
is likely to be very late. Beyond that, if the 
American Tariff Bill is passed in its present form, 
or anything like its present form, it will give a 
great check to European trade with the United 
States. ; : 

The Money Market continues very easy in spite 
of the outbreak of hostilities, the uncertainty as 
regards the policy of many of the Powers, and the 
strong demand for gold for Austria-Hungary and 
Japan. All efforts to put up rates have proved 
unavailing, because speculation is quite paralysed 
and trade is being carried on without much borrow- 
ing. The probability is that rates will remain 
low for some months to come. There is as yet no 
symptom of improvement in India. It is to 
be feared that the expenditure on famine relief 
cannot be diminished before August at any rate, 
and the plague, though not so virulent either 
in Bombay or Karachi, is reported to be 
spreading inwards. Yet the demand for India 
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Council drafts was not greater. On Wednesday the 
India Council offered for tender 35 lacs, and the 
applications amounted to a little over 28} lacs. 
About 24} lacs were sold, the average price for bills 
being Is. 3d. per rupee, and for telegraphic transfers a 
little under Is. 34d. per rupee. 

From the report of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company for 1896 it would appear that the trade 
with South America improved last year, as there 
was a decided increase in freights. The Company 
has, in consequence, been able to apply £90,000 to 
repair and annual account, to write off £80,000 for 
depreciation of the fleet, and to carry nearly £48,000 
to the insurance account. The directors recommend 
a dividend of £1 10s. per share. 

Edmundson's Electrical Corporation, Limited, is 
formed to purchase the business of Edmundsons, 
Limited, which itself was established in 1888 to buy 
the London business of Messrs. J. Edmundson & Co. 
Edmundsons, Limited, has a fully-paid capital of 
£61,000. It is to receive from the new corporation 
£75,000, £9,000 in cash, £13,500 in ordinary shares, and 
£22,500 in deferred shares. The corporation has a 
capital of £200,000 divided into 35,500 ordinary 
shares and 4,500 deferred shares of £5 each. The 
ordinary shares are entitled to a cumulative 
dividend of 6 per cent., and the deferred shares to a 
non-cumulative dividend at the same rate. When 
the full dividend on both classes of shares has been 
= for three consecutive years they are to rank 
alike. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—The newspapers are specially un- 

interesting this morning, as though all Europe 
had been engaged yesterday in the observance of 
Good Friday. In town, the number of political 
persons to be met with is so small that there is 
little opportunity of gathering any opinions of 
importance. Yet the signs of waning enthusiasm 
for the Greeks, even among the Philhellenic party, 
are becoming more plainly visible. The “ forwards” 
of that party have now abandoned their talk of 
Crete—the Cretans, apparently, being left, like the 
Armenians, to their fate—and are trying to prove 
that a Greek invasion of Macedonia is thoroughly 
justified of itself. This may be so; butit was not on 
this ground that they first tried to enlist the sym- 
pathies of Englishmen on behalf of the Greeks, and 
they cannot be surprised if those to whom they appeal 
are puzzled by their change of front. That the situa- 
tion on the frontier is very dangerous is, of course, 
obvious to everybody ; but it is to he noticed that 
Athens is the place from which rumours of the 
immediate outbreak of war chiefly come, and there 
are persons cynical enough to regard these rumours 
as part of the game of bluff which Greece has been 
playing in connection with Crete. The most un- 
pleasant feature of the situation just now is that 
Turkey, being on her good behaviour, presents a 
contrast to Greek aggressiveness which is leading 
some persons to revise their opinions of the 
unspeakable one. Nothing could be more dis- 
astrous than the rehabilitation of the Sultan in 
the good opinion of the world. That such a 
calamity should come within the range of pos- 
sibility is due solely to the folly of the Greeks 
and their friends. 

Mr. Gladstone's letter published in this morning's 
Daily Chronicle is a very startling and disconcerting 
document. It is not one that men who have borne 
the badge of Gladstonianism for the greater part of 
their lives can discuss with freedom, and it is better 
therefore not to discuss it at all. But one may at 
least ask what evidence exists as to the coercion of 
Europe by the “two youthful despots” against 
whom Mr. Gladstone raises his voice. Russia, it is 
quite true, has played a very active and very 
discreditable part in connection with the Turkish 





Question during the last eighteen months ; butnobody 
acquainted with the facts believes that it is the 
personal influence of the Emperor that must be 
regarded as responsible for Russian policy on this 
question. In Germany the case is no doubt different. 
There the Emperor has undoubtedly on his own 
initiative formulated a policy which is disapproved 
by the majority of his subjects. But there is no 
proof that the other Powers, and England more 
especially, have yielded to his impetuous Majesty. 
It is indeed notorious that the Emperor's partisans 
in Berlin are furious against this country because 
she has not followed his Majesty's lead. In these 
circumstances one could wish that the facts upon 
which Mr. Gladstone’s passionate allegations are 
founded could be made known to us. 

Sunday.—The news in this morning's Observer 
is very ominous. It looks as though the collision on 
the Macedonian frontier had at last taken place. 
Crete, for the moment, bas vanished into the back- 
ground. Armenia is forgotten, and in place of a war 
of liberation we seem to be about to witness 
another war for territory—a revival of the oldest 
and most hateful of all forms of conflict. 

Monday.—Yesterday’s forebodings are but too 
amply justified to-day, and now that the fighting 
has begun in earnest there is no need to waste time 
in speculation on political topics connected with the 
conflict—even if in this empty holiday-making town 
any politicians were to be found with whom to 
discuss them. But there is one matter that, 
under present circumstances, has reached the 
dimensions of a grave scandal. That is the absence 
of the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
from England. It is inconceivable, now that a great 
war has actually begun and that we are brought 
face to face with all the dangers involved in it, that 
the policy of this country should be left to drift. 
Yet drift it must if there is nobody at the Foreign 
Office to keep supreme control of the machine. Last 
year Lord Salisbury tried the experiment of ruling 
without the aid of the Cabinet, and a pretty mess he 
made of it. Half his present difficulties with his 
colleagues are due to the way in which he ignored 
the majority of them twelve months ago. But now 
he is trying to leave England to rule herself without 
any responsible head of public affairs. If a Liberal 
Prime Minister had acted in this fashion he would 
have had to face more than one motion for his im- 
peachment. No doubt it will be said that Lord 
Salisbury is ill, and that he is staying abroad for the 
sake of his health. Everybody hopes that he may 
soon be restored; but the one thing that cannot be 
tolerated is that we should be left without any con- 
trolling hand at the helm in the storm we have now 
to face, and if Lord Salisbury is too ill to return to 
his post he is bound by constitutional usage and by 
his duty to the nation, to provide a responsible sub- 
stitute. The policy of Great Britain cannot be 
administered in a villa on the Riviera, Even in 
the quietest times the attempt to do this 
would be dangerous. To attempt it at present is 
disgraceful. 

Tuesday.—The war news to-day furnishes a good 
deal of confused reading. It seems clear that so far 
there has been savage fighting without any special 
success on either side. But the newspapers, who 
have been treating the whole question as a party 
one from the first, refuse to accept simple facts and 
colour the telegrams from the front to suit their 
own Greek or Turkish sympathies. One hardly 
sees the wisdom of this course any more than one 
understands the furious controversy which is being 
waged as to the beginning of the war. Whether 
Greece or Turkey was the aggressor is no doubt a 
question that will ultimately have considerable 
importance, and that will have to be settled in due 
time on indubitable evidence. To fight about it 
now when such evidence is not forthcoming, and 
when men are still under the influence of the 
political discussion which preceded the war, seems 
to be as foolish as to fly in the face of the facts 
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regarding the fighting and to insist upon giving the 
victory to the combatant with whom one happens 
to have most sympathy. There is very little excite- 
ment about the war so far, and the feeling with 
regard to Greece is unquestionably very different 
from that which would have prevailed if the war 
had broken out a few weeks ago. 

The Independent Labour Party has been at it 
again, and has once more proclaimed its undying 
enmity to Liberal principles and its abhorrence of 
the Liberal Party. After this, it may be hoped 
that these very independent gentlemen will be let 
alone by the good Liberals who have been trying 
by various concessions to win them back to the fold. 

Wednesday.—This morning's news from the seat 
of war is very bad. Both armies are fighting well, 
but the Greeks are losing ground, and look as 
though they might at any moment meet with an 
overwhelming defeat. This is precisely what the 
politicians who kept their heads during the recent 
outburst of national hysteria feared. We were ac- 
counted then enemies of Greece and friends of Turkey 
because we refused to join in the endeavour to 
egg the Greeks on to a war in which England was 
not to take any part. I imagine that the Athenians 
must be beginning to realise the fact that a friend- 
ship which has expended itself in telegrams, speeches, 
and newspaper articles is not, after all, a very valu- 
able thing. They may even be beginning to regret 
that they did not listen to the advice of those who 
tried to restrain them, rather than to the wild en- 
couragements of those who have certainly helped 
to land them in their present desperate position. 
One does not hear, moreover, that any of our fighting 
editors and speech-makers are proposing to justify 
their past policy by taking the field in their own 
persons. The sympathy of the most ardent of these 
Hellenists is still a sympathy that limits itself to 
words, 

The worst feature of the situation is the fact 
that if the Concert of Europe is discredited—as it 
deservedly is—by its failure to keep the peace, and 
if the Philhellenists of this and other countries 
have the mortification of seeing that Greece by 
following their advice is in a fair way to being 
ruined, Turkey is actually gaining ground, and the 
Sultan is apparently rehabilitating himself in 
European opinion! This is almost appalling. Men 
had begun to believe that at last the Ottoman 
Empire was universally regarded as being outside 
the pale of civilisation; and now through the 
blunders of diplomatists, the excesses of unthinking 
sentimentalists, and the recklessness of Greece, we 
are forced to read in the newspapers commendations 
not only of the valour but of the good conduct of 
the Turkish troops, and praise of the “moderation ” 
and wisdom of the Sultan! No wonder that a feel- 
ing of general bewilderment seems to prevail. 

Thursday. — The vigorous language of the 
Standard yesterday on the subject of Lord Salis- 
bury’sabsence from England expresses the sentiments 
of not a few staunch Conservatives. It is regarded 
even in the most loyal Ministerial quarters as being 
simply intolerable that at a grave crisis of this kind 
the control of the foreign policy of Great Britain 
should be left in the hands of a permanent clerk, 
who, distinguished though he undoubtedly is, has no 
touch with Parliament and no direct responsibility 
to anybody except his absentee chief. I imagine 
that we shall hear a good deal of the flight from the 
Foreign Office, during the next few weeks in Parlia- 
ment. The suggestion of an anonymous correspon- 
dent of the Westminster Gazette that we should 
make it up with France by exchanging Egypt for a 
strip of land on the Riviera from which the govern- 
ment of Great Britain could be carried on, meets 
exactly one of the phases of the situation. 

There is a strange lack of news from the seat of 
war this morning. If it be the case that there is only 
one telegraph wire between Larissa and Athens, and 
that this is in the hands of the Greek Government, 
the silence in that direction, I fear, must bode ill for 








the Greeks. So far the news from Athens has been 
extremely untrustworthy. 

Friday.—The vigorous denunciation of the Minis- 
terial policy in the East which is contained in the 
speeches of Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Courtney 
yesterday sets the key of the tune we shall hear in 


the House of Commons next week. Undoubtedly 
there is great disgust at the weakness and apathy 
which Ministers seem to have displayed, and that 
disgust is intensified by the scandal of Lord 
Salisbury’s absence from England. But the 
cooler heads amongst us are beginning to look 
before rather than behind. What is to be the policy 
of this country in the immediate future? Are the 
Greeks to be left to be crushed? That is the real 
problem that now demands solution, and I am glad 
to see that upon this question all Liberals and, I 
fancy, a good many Conservatives will stand 
in line. Greek blunders cannot justify England 
in deserting the Christians of Eastern Europe at the 
time of their greatest need; and so far as the desire 
to save them from the clutches of the Turk is con- 
cerned, I imagine that there is no real difference 
between, say, Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Haldane. We 
shall certainly have a lively time when Parliament 
reassembles. 








THE HEALTH OF LONDON, 





HE weekly returns of births and deaths, issued 
by the authority of the Registrar-General, con- 
tinue from time to time to remind us that in spite of 
all appearances to the contrary London is a healthy 
town, and the report for 1895, published by Mr. 
Shirley Murphy, the Medical Officer of Health for 
the Administrative County, has lately confirmed 
this reassuring view. The death-rate of London 
cannot, indeed, compare with that of a few favoured 
spots like Brighton, or with that of towns so healthy 
as Bristol and West Ham. But it stands out in 
admirable contrast with the death-rate of cities like 
Manchester and Salford ; and among the great towns 
of England only four can claim to pay, in proportion 
to their numbers, a smaller tribute annually to death. 
Mr. Shirley Murphy’s report, issued after an unfor- 
tunate delay for which its editor is not responsible, is 
full of figures which suggest fascinating problems 
to the statistician’s mind. Death, it would seem, 
has been playing havoc among Londoners over 45 ; 
but, on the other hand, there is so decided an 
increase of vitality below that age as to bring down 
the average in the end. While the population of 
the county has gone on increasing, and while districts 
like the Strand and Holborn and the City steadily 
shrink in numbers as suburbs like Wandsworth and 
Falham and Islington increase, the marriage-rate 
among the four-and-a-half millions whom the report 
surveys has remained almost unchanged for the last 
ten years and more. The death-rate of London in 
1895 was 199 per thousand; the marriage-rate was 
only 17-2. It is rather a comforting reflection that 
of some 75,000 persons married during the year 
only 7,622 were under age. Many of these immature 
husbands hailed from Southwark, and a large number 
of them from impoverished places like Mile End and 
Bethnal Green. In the birth-rate, which, of course, is 
very much higher, being 30°6 per thousand, there are 
some curious differences to note. In St. Luke’s, for 
instance, a poor and crowded district, the birth-rate 
per thousand rises as high as 45°8, and in St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, a parish in some points not 
dissimilar, it sinks mysteriously to 142. Generally 
speaking, however, taking all the London areas 
together, the birth-rate of the capital corresponds 
approximately to the birth-rate of the country, and 
it seems that it is not to the multiplication of 
London children that the rapid growth of this vast 
community is primarily due. ; 
Apart from questions of population, the report 
devotes a great deal of attention to the administra- 
tive action of the London County Council in regard 
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to public health, and incidentally it bears the 
strongest testimony to the admirable work which 
the Council's committees are doing. It has become 
a very common practice for Londoners to petition 
the Council for help in altering conditions dangerous 
to health, No less than 1.3145 applications of this 
kind were made during 1895. If any nuisance is 
complained of, the Council can send its inspector to 
examine the complaint. If the sanitary authorities 
neglect their duty, the Council can interfere and 
take them to task. If contractors are careless or 
dilatory in removing refuse, the Council has both 
the will and the power to bring them to book. If 
small occupiers fail to attend to their rubbish, or 
disregard the uses of the dustman, the Council can 
insist on all that cleanliness demands. If legal 
proceedings are necessary, the Council is prepared 
to undertake them; and during the year 1895, 
thanks entirely to the Council's vigilance, some 
most useful decisions were obtained both in the 
Queen's Bench and at the Old Bailey for strengthen- 
ing the hands of the public authorities in dealing 
with nuisances dangerous to health. <A special and 
most salutary crusade has been undertaken by the 
Council against unsound food. Five hundred and 
ninety-nine tons of bad meat was seized by its 
officers during the year, and a relentless war was 
waged against unsound articles so various as plums 
and beetroot, bilberries and yeast, sardines and 
oranges,and Camembert cheeses. No less than twenty- 
six thousand Australian rabbits were condemned, 
with large quantities of eggs and of tinned meats. In 
several cases the vendors were prosecuted. In some 
cases, Where the knowledge of the unwholesomeness 
of their goods was brought home to them, they were 
severely punished. Nothing could be more beneficial 
than such action on the Council's part. Nothing, at 
the same time, could be more unobtrusive. It is 
characteristic of the violent prejudice with which 
this body is so frequently assailed that, while no 
opportunity is spared of publishing its failings, all 
the useful work which in these and similar ways it 
is performing hardly ever receives attention from 
the Press. Incidentally Mr. Murphy's Report con- 
firms what the Council's friends are always urging : 
the danger to health which under present conditions 
lurks in the London water-supply, the interference 
with the efficiency of filtration caused by severe 
frosts and floods, and the typhoid fever which such 
mishaps inevitably produce. Common sense and 
medical experience combine to warn us how essential 
to the future health of London is the improvement 
of our resources here. 

The details as to the prevalence of special maladies 
contained in the Report contain little of anexceptional 
nature, but they bear witness to the increase of 
diphtheria among the very youngand to theincreasing 
severity of typhoid fever during 1895. Of typhoid 
there were 3,521 cases notified to the authorities 
within the administrative county, of which 598, an 
unusually high proportion, ended in death. In the 
case of diphtheria the increase was due entirely to 
the mortality among children under five years old. 
One of the most prominent features of the report is 
the attention paid to the prevalence of this and of 
other children’s diseases, more especially in reference 
to the spread of infection in schools. The three 
great enemies of London children are scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and measles, and of these three the 
most fatal, strangely enough, is measles. Of the 
nineteen or twenty thousand cases of scarlet 
fever notified to the medical officers of health, 
829 ended fatally. In diphtheria there were 2,292 
deaths among some eleven thousand sufferers. But 
measles proved fatal to no less than 2,630. The 
worst of it is that an outbreak of measles does not, 
as things stand at present, require to be notified to 
the authorities at all; and one result of this is, as the 
Medical Officer of Health for Hampstead indicates, 
that, for want of care and proper treatment, espe- 
cially among the poorest classes, many lives which 
might be saved are lost. It seems clear from the 






















































































Report that means ought to be found to ensure the 
notification in future of a malady so widespread and 
dangerous as measles has become. Against diph- 
theria better precautions are now taken, and the 
process of treatment by antitoxin is established in 
the hospitals under the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
At present the data for pronouncing on the results 
of this treatment are limited, but there seems no 
doubt that it has prevented what might have been 
otherwise an alarming increase of the disease. As 
compared with 1893, before this treatment was 
adopted in the hospitals, the Report shows a de- 
crease in the percentage of diphtheria mortality 
for all ages from 264 for males and 218 for 
females to 227 and 196. Still more interesting are 
the statistics collected with the view of ascertain- 
ing how far the National schools tend to spread 
infection. If the figures for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria be taken and considered with reference 
to the Board school holidays, it will be found that 
the four weeks which constitute the holidays show 
a striking diminution in the number of cases as 
compared with the last four weeks of the pre- 
ceding school term and with the first four weeks 
of the term which follows. Moreover, while these 
figures apply to children between three and thirteen, 
it is also found that in the holiday weeks there occurs 
a diminution in the number of cases under the age of 
three—following a little later than the diminution 
among the older children, as if there had been a 
diminution in the infection carried home by the 
older children from their schools. It is, of course, 
possible to draw too ingenious deductions from these 
figures; but the evidence here collected, and the 
experiments which some districts have tried, irre- 
sistibly suggest the wisdom of closing the schools to 
prevent infection, and lead one to hope that this 
power of closure in cases of incipient epidemics will 
be resorted to in future much more freely thay it has 
been heretofore. On these and kindred topics Mr. 
Shirley Murphy's Report is full of suggestive informa- 
tion, and it deserves the special attention of all who 
either publicly or privately take any share in the 
training of the young. 








SHALL WE DESTROY THE 
“CHIMNEY-POT” HAT? 





“ ET us celebrate our Queen’s long reign by 

4 abolishing this hideous, heavy, clumsy, un- 
healthy cylinder. . . . Let not the century which 
has witnessed the freedom of all slaves close without 
this supreme emancipation.” Thus “Gracchus” in 
the Times. He must be a Peer or a Privy Councillor 
at least, for his summons to our patriotism is printed 
in the type which the Times accords only to con- 
spicuous eminence. The intelligent foreigner might 
imagine this “cylinder” to be some oppressive 
mechanism designed to crush heart and spirit out 
of a free people. He may be surprised to learn 
that it is nothing more terrible than the “ chim- 
ney-pot hat” which “Gracchus’’ wants to over- 
whelm with obloquy on the Jubilee Day. Perhaps 
some future Froude will describe the incident thus: 
“The pageant took the familiar course of great 
popular rejoicings. Flags, trumpets, cheers, testi- 
fied the loyalty and enthusiasm of the people. 
The English do these things well, but in a solid 
and unimaginative way. That genius for the 
picturesque, which finds sudden and spontaneous 
manifestation amongst the French, Italians, and 
Spaniards, kindles no creative spark in the English- 
man. He is happy, vociferous, beside himself with 
excitement on great occasions, but always in a 
conventional manner. This day, however, was to 
show for the first time that he, too, can feel an 
original inspiration. As the procession passed 
along the north side of Trafalgar Square, there 
was a sudden hush, as if the multitude were 
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seized with a telepathic expectation of some- 
thing novel and startling. Suddenly, a man 
bounded over the parapet of the Square with 
the cry, ‘Long live the Queen! Down with the 
chimney-pot hat!’ In an instant he was followed 
by a shouting, swaying throng, who tossed their 
hats into the air. The effect of the storm of tall 
hats darkening the sky, splashing into the fountains, 
in some cases bonneting heads with which they were 
originally unacquainted, or hurled hither and thither 
like shuttlecocks with playful blows of fist or stick, 
amazed and disturbed many beholders. At first the 
police were inclined to suspect some revolutionary 
purpose directed against the Sovereign; but this 
idea speedily passed when it was observed that 
several members of noble families, the Governor of 
the Bank of England, three of Her Majesty's judges, 
and a well-known brewer, were amongst the hat- 
less. In a few minutes, the example of these 
natural leaders of the people was followed by the 
multitude. The cry of ‘Down with the chimney-pot 
hat!’ spread as far east as Mile End and as far 
west as Hammersmith. The roads were black with 
hats, which afforded infinite sport to herds of small 
boys. It was supposed that this remarkable in- 
surrection against the fashion of nearly a century 
would ruin the tradesmen who had accumulated 
large stocks of the offending hats; but an outbreak 
of irritation on the Continent against this new 
demonstration of British hypocrisy and instability 
gave a great stimulus to the export trade of hatters. 
Moreover, by the advice of Mr. Rhodes, large pur- 
chases of the discarded hats were made by the 
Chartered Company of South Africa for distribution 
amongst the Matabele. Strange irony of fortune! 
The chimney-pot hat which was dethroned in 
Trafalgar Square became the chief instrument for 
the pacification of the most intractable African 
savages!” 

This is a fascinating speculation, but some prac- 
tical minds will be troubled by a serious obstacle. 
“Let us draw up a national petition to the Prince 
of Wales,” says “Gracchus.” But the petitioners 
must propose a substitute for the abhorred hat. 
They cannot avow themselves mere Anarchists. 
They cannot deprive the meek and uninspired citizen 
of the hat in which he has been brought up, without 
putting something in its place. Unless they are 
ready with a policy, they will run considerable 
danger of a reaction. Let them beware lest the hoard- 
ings be placarded with appeals in this wise: “ Fellow- 
countrymen, the revolution in Trafalgar Square has 
left you without a NATIONAL Hat. You cannot go 
bare-headed like Blue Coat boys. You cannot wear 
the soft felt hat which denotes the Socialist or the 
Italian organ-grinder. Remember that the despised 
chimney-pot was English after all. When you wore it 
abroad, nobody could mistake you for a foreigner. 
Have the men who induced you to abandon it 
anything as patriotic to offer in its stead? Let 
all of you who feel there is still something to be 
said for the chimney-pot come together in Trafalgar 
Square next Sunday.” Such an agitation might be 
extremely prejudicial to the general peace and to 
the interests of the Government. Lord Salisbury 
has his hands full. His majority is sufficiently 
difficult to manage. Suppose a chimney-pot party 
were to form below the Tory gangway, while Sir 
William Harcourt harassed the Treasury Bench 
daily with the suggestion that the Ministry ought 
to give the nation some guidance on the great 
hat question? It is all very well to say that this 
may be safely left to the Prince of Wales; 
but some responsibilities may be too great for con- 
stitutional monarchy. The Prince is an arbiter of 
most issues affecting the dress and deportment of 
the “classes.” His sagacity and moderation are 
beyond question; but it is one thing to direct 
national sentiment on the lines of established 
practice, and another to create a fresh tradition. 
A new hat is as grave an experiment as a new Con- 
stitution. Our political development has sometimes 





come perilously near civil war, though proceeding 
from the recognised basis of Magna Charta. What 
would be the risks to the Crown if the Prince were 
to initiate a hat which failed to convince the judg- 
ment and charm the eye of the nation ? 

The strength of the chimney-pot lies not so much 
in long usage as in its fitness to the prevalent 
costume. The Directory hat, which was the pro- 
genitor of our present headpiece, is much more 
graceful; but the Directory hat accorded with 
breeches and a romantic coat, whereas its shape 
would now be quite out of harmony with the frock- 
coat and trousers. This is a point to which the 
impetuous “ Gracchus” has not addressed himself. 
The “ national petition” must embrace a wider revo- 
lution than he contemplates. He thrusts upon the 
Prince of Wales the responsibility not only of find- 
ing a new hat, but of completely altering the cut 
and character of our clothes. A soft felt hat with 
a cleft in the crown has been imposed by the Prince 
upon “society” as a sort of undress headgear, suit- 
able to shooting-parties and the bicycle. But how 
is it to surmount the full-dress panoply of the after- 
noon caller? A few years ago, a very hot summer 
drove the chimney-pot into temporary obscurity, and 
introduced the brief and hilarious reign of the straw 
hat; but no reformer can count upon exceptional 
climatic conditions to effect the supplanting of a 
deeply-rooted institution. It is possible that 
“Gracchus” is acting in concert with Marlborough 
House—that may be the significance of the big type— 
and that the Prince has a plan which he is eager to 
produce on the warrant of a national appeal. Such 
a stroke, if successful, would assuredly add lustre to 
the Victorian era; but as we have no inkling of the 
Prince's ideas, the obvious perils of the enterprise 
to which he is invited by an unknown adventurer 
with an ominously Roman alias must excite anxiety 
amongst all sober-minded subjects of the Queen. 








OUR POSTERS. 





HE artistic poster—the fin-de-siecle descendant 

of the pictorial placard of quite ancient date— 
has come to stay evidently, and to form no small 
part of our out-of-door artistic training. The hoard- 
ings—these open-air salons of our city—testify to the 
ability and fertility of the pioneers of the new art. 
The immortality they seek—these fresco-painters— 
is more perishable than most mundane ambitions. 
Like those gaudily-winged flies of which naturalists 
tell us, whose spell of life is reckoned in hours, the 
picture posters 


“ Show their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun,” 
and 
“ Flutter through life’s little day 
In fortune’s varying colours drest.”’ 


In proportion to the brevity of their appeal to the 
eye must be its brilliance. Hence colour-combina- 
tions that would make a Japanese blush; and hence 
also a certain brutality of aggressive aplomb in these 
staring cartoons. The mention of Japan reminds 
me that the characteristic artists of the Empire 
Island are ideal poster-painters. Their eye for 
colour and their sense of form are absolutely un- 
rivalled. The best artists amongst them—Hokusai, 
for instance—have in their draughtsmanship an 
aggressive aplomb, as I have called it, that 
would tell admirably for the purpose of the 
poster. Indeed, the chief French maitres d'affiches 
—Chéret, Toulouse-Zautrec, Guillanme—derive ob- 
viously from the Japanese colour-print. The “go “ 
and economy of means which are essential to 
the successful poster are precisely the qualities of 
typical Japanese art. To be effective at a distance 
and to arrest the attention of the passer-by, the 
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two prime objects of the new art, necessitated 
perhaps some slight digression from the received 
traditions of Western art, moulded largely by Greek 
canons and sstheticisms. We have often to open 
our eyes at an art so remote in its aims and lines of 
expression as that of the artist of the Mang-wa. 
Hokusai does not certainly paint light and motion as 
Turner and David Cox, for instance, do; but in his own 
way and according to his native conception his success 
is at times no less than theirs. Here, then, was an 
economy amounting to parsimony, colours that 
seemed caught from a sunset study, so daring were 
they in their touch and combinations, and bizarrcrie, 
if not of beauty, of outline that at first provoke and 
then capture the eye. The material conditions of the 
poster—I mean its direct object and the necessities 
of colour process-printing—precluded any extravag- 
ance of outlay, and in a measure decided its 
limitations. Thus the art of Chéret, the recognised 
master of the illustrated placard, was evolved under 
mechanical restrictions, just, as I understand, the 
very telling art of Mr. Phil May was. Both these 
artists get really astonishing effects with a minimum 
of effort, or so it seems. I think it is Emerson 
who says of Napoleon that he would shorten a 
straight line to attain his end, and these artists 
appear to aim at analogous feats in their best 
work. Chéret, in my opinion, still is ahead of all 
competitors, able and various as these latter are, not 
merely in France, but in this country and America; 
and his superiority consists precisely in his power of 
challenging attention bya simple, if striking, scheme 
of colour and a bold outline. The great secret of his 
success is that he knows what toleave out. Needless 
to say, I do not refer to moral reticence, a quality 
by no means apparent in the work of the gifted 
Frenchman, but to that artistic reserve which is so 
effective when rightly used. 

The poster has come to be taken quite seriously. 
At least half a dozen volumes on its history and 
masters have been issued from the press, and I have 
before me a sumptuous volume of reproductions of 
famous affiches published by a well-known French 
firm. Poster-collectors now rival philatelists and 
ev-libris connoisseurs. Indeed, the revival of the 
book-plate craza has been stimulated, I doubt not, 
by the popularity of the poster. The modern book 
label is a kind of affiche as ornate and occasionally 
as gaudy. Too often, as in the case of a poster, its 
primary object is overlooked, and the most inane 
symbolism or the most intricate heraldry—a reach 
beyond Burke—absolutely destroys the value of the 
book ticket for its original purpose. The poster 
is likely to outlive its less aggressive competitor for 
the simple reason that the needs out of which it 
grew are likely to be pretty permanent needs of our 
civilisation—I mean the needs of advertisement. 
Competition is the life of the posters—competition 
both on the part of the artist and on that of the 
tradesman who employs him. It is too often in 
the case of the one and the other a competition 
of vulgarity and audacity. But then advertisement 
appeals by a kind of hypnotism. When your retina 
is literally stamped all over and your imagination 
itself a kind of parti-coloured hoarding with the 
praises of A’s soap, B's cocoa, or X’s pills, it is 
against human nature—let libertarians say what they 
will—to resist the impulse to demand these special 
brands and these various articles when one has occa- 
sion to require commodities of the kind. Still more, 
when one sees the lie repeated with glaring reiter- 
ation, and when the use of the aforesaid pills or soap 
has necessitated the purchase of the most violent anti- 
dotes, is it impossible to shake oneself free of this 
modern mesmerism. Lamb said of Defoe that he was 
the most matter-of-lie man that ever lived. An ad- 
vertiser who cannot challenge the great romancist’s 
reputation in this respect has little chance of 
success. In a mart where everyone is shouting 
with vehemence, the modest tones of truth are apt 
to be lost in the resulting Babel. Unfortunately, 





the most excelle-t poster may perpetuate the most 










indifferent article of commerce with fatal results on 
a generation prone to be captured by bold effects, 
whether in art or speculation. <A serious writer in 
the serious Revue des deux Mondes has recently been 
taking the poster quite au sériewx. He sees in its 
popularity an evidence of the widespread epicurean- 
ism of our time and of the degradation of art to 
merely utilitarian ends. This, it seems to me, is to 
inquire too curiously. This isa time of many and 
diverse impulses, of exaggerated spiritualism as of 
exaggerated paganism. In a civilisation so complex 
it is a very delicate task on the part of the critic to 
classify this or that impulse or art product as 
characteristic of the age. But certainly, in its own 
way, the poster has brought a new interest into city 
life, and it is, perhaps, ungrateful to grumble at an 
art that makes its modest appeal to our physical or 
other ills in so diverting and occasionally attractive 
amanner. We all like our pills gilded. G. 








CHARLES HAZELWOOD SHANNON, 

T must be difficult for anyone with whom art is a 

real passion to speak of the exhibition of draw- 
ings and lithographs by Shannon, now open at the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society, without appearing 
to exaggerate. At no period has more notice been 
taken of everyone who chooses to frame a canvas. 
Every Saturday sees the issue, with a preface, of 
a new batch of horrid little polychromes, the result 
of a three months’ tour. Only the other day a critic 
printed the following sentences in an illustrated 
paper. In quoting them I must beg to be held 
guiltless of any intention to imply a literary criti- 
cism, for which I am in no way equipped. 


“One of the forces that drove lithography from its high 
place, and powerfully contributed to the indifference of the 
public, was the inconvenience experienced by the artist by the 
great weight of the stones. Drawing from Nature on a material 
that would amount to a ton for a sketching tour was obviously 
out of the question.” 


How an art that has been practised by Ingres, 
Daumier, Gavarni, Degas, Fantin-Latour, and 
Whistler, among others, can be “driven from its 
high place” it is difficult to see. Does Mr. Spiel- 
mann think that even the portraits of Mr. Luke 
Fildes can drive oil-painting from its high place? 
Nor, again, does it seem to me logical to suppose 
that inconvenience experienced by an artist would 
“ powerfully contribute " to indifference in the 
public. Michael Angelo is, I believe, known to 
have experienced considerable “inconvenience” in 
the course of his labours, without causing any 
indifference in the public, so far as I know. 
I am astonished that even Mr. Spielmann, who 
has interviewed Mr. Watts, should so far fall 
into the current cant, as to imagine that works of 
art are necessarily “drawn from Nature” “on a 
sketching tour.” 

Mr. Shannon may or may not have been on 
sketching tours. If he hav, the matter has always 
remained between him and his landlady, and he has 
had the good manners not to take the public into 
his confidence on the subject. What he offers us is 
the serious and deliberate result of the patient 
mining to which he has submitted his fine talent for 
years. Every inch of the country has been done on 
foot. If he has had to go upstairs, he has neglected 
the lift, and quietly walked up, what time the rest 
of us had been, and gone, and—taken nothing! 
Shannon’s work showed talent from the first. But 
think of the character, of the steadfastness of purpose, 
of the constant and fastidious exercise of judgment, 
of the infinite critical patience, of the perpetual 
selection and rejection, that have enabled him, in 
some fifteen years, to stand before us as a master. 

The formation of Shannon's style has extended 
over a period bewildering in its advantages—advan- 
tages which it needed a strong hand and a cool head 
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to seize and retain. Rossetti and Burne-Jones, with 
their stock of ideas, were, untrained artists. 
Rossetti never learnt his business; Burne-Jones, to 
quote an excellent tradesman’s phrase, has learnt his 
“on the job.” Keene was all his life practising, by 
the sheer grace of God, the highest style of drawing, 
without, I verily believe, knowing it. Whistler's 
genius has been purely personal; he has had no 
following, and left no pupils. His sublimated 
realism is inimitable, and, like a fine organ, of no 
use to anyone but the possessor. And so with 
Manet. Degas, on the other hand, has always 
practised the synthetic method, a path on which, at 
whatever distance, it is possible for a student to 
follow, by the exercise of mere intelligence. 

Nothing that is of art has Shannon thought 
alien to himself. He has gladly seized on the 
princely birthright of being alive to-day. To the 
service of his imagination he has forged great 
technical accomplishment. The studies are the 
studies of a fine and delicate draughtsman, of an 
artist gifted with creative power, chastened and 
corrected by scholarship in his craft. No one knows 
better than Mr. Shannon what has been done, 
and no one obtrudes his knowledge less—or uses 
it more. 

I have spoken of the studies. But the studies 
are not the works. There is no confusion of 
function. <A study is not tricked out into the 
semblance of a work, nor have the works any of the 
inevitable gaps or flaws to which a sincere study 
must be subject. 

There would be little profit if I tried to describe 
over again, with insufficient means, the ideas for 
which Mr. Shannon has found such eloquent expres- 
sion. It would be like making illustrations to a 
good novel, a redundancy and a bore. See, for 
power of realistic drawing, “The Modeller” (1) and 
“The Wood-engraver” (3), vigorously seized and 
brilliantly illuminated; for delicacy, the gracious 
silverpoints (6 and 7), the former of which was to be 
definitively re-incarnated in the lithograph “ The 
Flowered Skirt” (60). Sinister and fateful seems 
the picture of Delia, as she draws the eloquent 
heart on the table-cloth. She is set, with her 
lover, symmetrically in the picture, the cups 
of the revellers forming an arcade behind. 
What a strange and touching fancy is the “ White 
Watch”! (37). The moonlight falls from the case- 
ment on the figures, annihilated by sleep; the watcher 
peers out, from the mystery of sleep within, into the 
mystery of dawn without. How admirably the 
lithograph “Sea and Breeze” suggests the subject 
of its title, the deep blue of the ruffling Mediter- 
ranean—life, youth, childhood, maternity! Mr. 
Shannon has the art of stripping his ideas of all 
temporary and accidental attributes, until he is 
able to reveal the essentials, and the essentials only. 
It is a thing that most imaginative artists set out to 
do, but in which they seldom succeed. 

Lithography has the great merit that it enables 
an artist to offer autographic reproductions of 
original works, literally works of fine art, works of 
dignity and permanent interest, at a cost lower than 
what is often paid for fifth-rate sketches in poly- 
chrome, or for the valuable originals of the sketches 
in the illustrated weekly papers. The journal- 
istic draughtsman has many rewards, which I 
should be the last to grudge him. He is in every- 
body’s hands, and on some people’s tables: but, 
with few exceptions, he must leave the walls and 
the portfolios to the practitioners of what it is still 
convenient to call the fine arts. 

In classifying his lithographic illustrations, I see 
that Mr. Shannon adheres to the distinction—which 
is artistically a necessity, and commercially a con- 
venience—between lithography and the affiliated 
transfer process. I have, I believe, before ventured 
to express a hope that, at the British Museum, the 
example of the corresponding authority in Paris 
should, in this matter, be henceforth adopted. 

St. P. 





THE DRAMA, 


_ Se 


THe New CENTURY THEATRE. 

or a dramatic institution of quite recent youth 

the French have invented the untranslatable 
term, le thédtre a cété. By this they indicate a 
special theatre outside the regular playhouse, cater- 
ing for a special public under special conditions. Its 
peculiarity is quite as much economic as artistic. 
There was a time when the regular playhouse 
satisfied the whole theatrical demand. The audience 
was small and select: it consisted of what was 
known as “the town.” <A permanent company 
presented it with a repertory changing from night 
to night. The actors were content with modest 
salaries, the playwrights received, and were glad to 
receive, a low pittance, the scenery cost little or 
nothing, and the wardrobe was largely made up of the 
cast-off clothes of “ the great.” One or two theatres 
—enjoying a subsidy in France and a monopoly in 
England—sufficed for all needs. But even then (it 
was more than a hundred years ago) the thédtre 
« célté sprang up, as the population increased, and 
the “mob” as well as the “ town” became civilised 
enough to desire theatrical amusement. Hence the 
appearance of theatres outside those recognised by 
the law—the thédtre de la foire in Paris, the “ bur- 
letta theatres” in London. By the second quarter 
of the present century these “ outside’ houses had 
made good their right to exist; all legal monopoly 
in theatrical entertainments was abolished; and the 
regular playhouse—expanded by the admission of 
its irregular rival--again sufficed for all needs. 
But the playgoing population continued to increase; 
railways brought thousands of new amusement 
seekers from the provinces to the capital and sent 
forth companies of players from the capital to the 
provinces. The salaries of players, the emoluments 
of playwrights, went up with a bound ; scenery, too, 
became solid and costumes “correct’”—both ex- 
pensive improvements. As a consequence, the con- 
duct of a playhouse became a business demanding 
an enormous outlay of capital, and the manager 
could only count upon a profit by producing 
pieces sure of a long “run.” A long run means 
a piece calculated to appeal to many thousands 
of people. Now it so happens that while the 
manager's budget has been swelling, art has been 
enlarging its boundaries. An entirely new sort 
of drama, the “drama of ideas,” has come into 
existence. Managers, being intelligent men, would 
like to produce this sort of drama. Sometimes, 
especially when they are young and alert and 
ambitious, they do produce it; but they find that 
they cannot continue to produce it if they are to run 
their business at a profit; the economic conditions 
are against them, for the “drama of ideas” appeals 
only to hundreds, and they must appeal to thou- 
sands—or retire from management. Hence the rise 
of a new sort of thédtre a cété. The hundreds com- 
bine, subscribe, and present themselves with the 
plays which the regular manager cannot afford to 
present to them in the ordinary way of business. 

I pass over the various French specimens of this 
kind of thédtre a cété—the Thédtre Libre, the 
(Euvre, the Escholiers, and so on. These have 
identified themselves with certain specific literary 
movements—naturalism or mysticism or symbolism 
or some other “ism”—and have shared the fate of 
those movements. In England our first experiment 
of the kind was the “Independent Theatre.” For a 
short time it did good work; it introduced Ibsen 
and some other exotic dramatists to us; it revived 
some of the lesser-known Elizabethans ; it even pre- 
sented one or two efforts by native authors. But it 
was tainted with eccentricity; it appealed to the 
“eranks”; and, like its French models, it failed 
from lack of breadth and common-sense. Techni- 
cally, I believe, it still exists; but it is giving at 
present no outward sign of vitality. 

We are now confronted with another enterprise, 
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the New Century Theatre. According to the 
prospectus, “the name has been chosen because it 
is believed that with the new century a new de- 
parture may be looked for in English theatrical 
life. The sole endeavour of the Executive will be 
to further the cause of dramatic art, and, without 
bias or prejudice, to pave the way for the permanent 
institution, artistically administered, which is essen- 
tial to the development of the drama and of acting. 
The aim of the Executive is to provide a permanent 
machinery for the production, from time to time, 
of plays of intrinsic interest which find no place 
on the stage in the ordinary way of theatrical 
business.” But “they are actuated by no spirit of 
antagonism towards the existing theatres. They 
recognise cordially the artistic spirit displayed by 
many of the leading managers, from some of whom 
they have already received the most ungrudging 
assistance. Prevailing conditions, however, render 
the production of new pieces at the West-End 
theatres a matter of extreme costliness, and thus 
leave no borderland between sensational success and 
disastrous failure. The aim of the New Century 
Theatre is to raise the standard of merit in plays, 
while very largely lowering the standard of receipts 
required to constitute an honourable success.” A 
glance at the cast of their first production—Ibsen’s 
John Gabriel Borkman, promised for the 3rd of May 
at the Strand Theatre—sufficiently bears out their 
statement that they are working in harmony with 
the regular managers. Not merely for this reason, 
but as a whet for the appetite of the intelligent 
playgoer, I give the cast here :— 
Mr. W. H. Vernon. 
(By kind pers f Mr. George Alexander.) 
... Miss Genevitve Warp. 

(By kindy of Sir Henry Irving.) 
Ella Rentheim ... .. Miss Extzanetu Rosrns. 
Mrs. Wilton . Mrs. Beersoum TREE. 


(By kind permission of Mr. H. Beerbohin Tree.) 
Vilhelm Foldal ... Mr. James WELCH. 
(By } F | per ni3s tof Mi Ge ve Edwa jes.) 
Erhart Borkman ... . Mr. Martin Harvey. 
(By kind permission of Sir Henry Irving.) 


Frida Foldal in Miss Dora BARTON. 
Maid “0 — ... Miss MARIANNE CALDWELL. 


John Gabriel Borkman ... 


Mrs. Borkman 


Perhaps it is a pity that the new enterprise 
begins its campaign with Ibsen. Borkman is a fine 
play, and no doubt Ibsen is the first of living 
dramatists ; but we may have too much of a good 
thing, and there is an impression abroad that the 
thédtre a cété means Ibsen, and nothing but Ibsen. 
Rightly or wrongly, the public have got it into its 
head that the people who play Ibsen and want to 
see Ibsen played are a peculiar sect, are “cranks” 
devoted not merely to one form of drama but to 
one school of thought. Now, if the New Century 
Theatre is to live, it will have to convince the world 
at large of its catholicity of taste, its determination 
to try all kinds of theatrical work, so long as it is 
good, solid work. The prospectus does, in point of 
fact, profess this determination. The Executive (by 
the way, the Executive consists at present of Mr. 
William Archer, Mr. H.W.Massingham, Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, and Mr. Alfred Sutro) “would have it clearly 
understood that they do not go in search of the 
esoteric, the eccentric, or the mystic; that they are 
devoted to no special school or tendency; that their 
production will not be exclusively ‘literary,’ in the 
narrow sense of the word, and still less ‘educational’ 
or instructive ; that they do not propose, in a word, 
to preserve the Undramatic Drama in any of its 
disguises. They will welcome all acting plays of a 
certain standard of intrinsic merit which are likely 
to interest the intelligent public to whom they 
appeal.” oe could = better; but when the 
carping cynic turns to the repertory and finds i 
headed by Borkman he will "' a to uer 
“Ah, yes! no devotion to any special school 
or tendency, but it means our old friend 
Ibsen, all the same!” The second of the four 
productions promised for the present year is to 
































be Henley and Stevenson's Admiral Guinea, a melo. 
drama that is assuredly literary (though not “in the 
narrow sense of the word”), and one well worth 
seeing, if it acts anything like as well as it reads, 
Mr. Sutro, of Members’ Mansions, Victoria Street, 
will take subscriptions—ranging, for the four per- 
formances, from 10s. for an upper-box seat to 32s. for 
a stall; and for 5s. (though “there is no maximum ”) 
he will enrol you an “ Associate of the New Century 
Theatre.” And now, if anyone is seeking to give 
practical shape to his vague sympathies with 
dramatic progress, he knows how to do it. 


A. B. W. 








THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, April 19th. 
HE day before yesterday Turkey declared war 
against Greece, and, from his own point of 
view, the Sultan is fully justified in taking this 
step. Greece has invaded Crete and threatened 
Macedonia. Armed bands have crossed the frontier. 
If these were isolated facts there would be nothing 
more to say. We might pity the Greeks; we 
might wish them success in the unequal conflict, 

but we should feel that they had not acted wisely. 
But Turkey has been at war with Christendom 
for two years, and this uprising of the Greeks is but 
one phase of this great conflict. Greece has done 
what the Great Powers have been afraid todo. She 
has taken up arms to defend what she believes 
to be the right. If there is war to-day in Thessaly 
it is simply because the Concert of Europe has 
taken sides with the Turk and given the 
Sultan to understand that he had a free hand in 
Greece as in Armenia. The Sultan has not been 
much inclined to take the chances of war, and it is 
believed here, by those who ought to know, that 
Germany has influenced him to take this step. 
Other Powers have advised peace, but have assured 
him that Europe would not intervene to aid the 
Greeks. In refusing to come to any settlement of 
the Cretan Question, they have, at the same time, 
made it impossible for Greece to draw back. That 
the Concert of Europe has failed to prevent this war 
is a new evidence of its imbecility or criminality, or 
both combined. That there was not a statesman in 
Europe to prevent this useless slaughter bodes ill 
for the fate of Europe itself. Any one Power could 
have done it alone—if it had wished, and dared 
to do it. Even now it might be stopped; but 
so far as I can judge from what is said here, no 
Power has honestly and heartily wished to prevent 
this war. Even Lord Salisbury has preferred to let 
things drift, with the vague idea that even this war 
was better than nothing, that something might come 
out of it'which would make an end of this long and 
wearisome period of fruitless negotiation. Possibly 
the Turks might be beaten, and the Sultan frightened 
into submission. At any rate, even if victorious, he 
would come out of the war in helpless bankruptcy— 
too weak to resist the Powers. It seems to me that 
this is hand-to-mouth diplomacy and not statesman- 
ship, and I believe that itis based upon false premises. 
The issues of war are always uncertain, but there is 
no rational ground for hope that Greece can escape 
defeat. The Turkish armies arein every way superior 
in numbers, in arms, and in discipline. They ought 
to be in Athens within a month. The Greeks are 
brave and fighting for the right. In irregular war- 
fare they are more than a match for the Turks, but 
they are not equal to a regular campaign ; and, for 
the Turks, this is strictly a religious war. They are 
full of fanaticism—drunk with the blood of the 
Armenians. We may hope and pray for some divine 
interposition on behalf of the Greeks. They have 
offered themselves as a sacrifice for their people in 
Turkey; and we are reminded at this Easter season 
that there is no redemption without suffering—that 
life comes through death. But whatever blessing 
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God may have in store for the Greeks, England has 
no right to expect a share in it; nor has she a right, 
when she has shirked her responsibility and sacrificed 
nothing, to hope that God will in some way do her 
work for her. 

The idea that the Sultan will, even if victorious, 
come out of this war more ready than he is now to 
abdicate his power, comes from a mistaken view of 
his character and his policy. It does not follow 
from his fear of assassination, or from his apparent 
vacillation in dealing with ambassadors, that he is a 
weak man without a fixed policy. On the contrary, 
he is a very strong man, with an indomitable 
purpose to restore the power and the glory of the 
Caliphat, and success in this war will make him 
stronger and more defiant than ever. It will rouse 
the courage and fanaticism of Moslems all over the 
world: already the fellaheen, as well as the pashas, 
in Egypt are contributing money for this war 
against the infidel, and Mecca has appealed to India 
to come to his aid. 

This revival of Moslem fanaticism and Moslem 
power under the fostering care of the Concert of 
Europe is the most astonishing event in the nine- 
teenth century. That Europe, that England should 
condone the extermination of the Armenians and 
encourage the Turks to carry fire and sword through 
the kingdom of Greece, all in the name of peace, 
is an evidence of the degeneration of European 
civilisation which is appalling. The nations seem 
to have been struck with paralysis. The people 
have, to some extent, been wiser than their rulers; 
but public opinion has utterly failed, even in 
England, to influence the action of the Government. 
This also is a new and disquieting phenomenon. 

The immediate consequences of this war cannot 
be foreseen, much less the more remote results. If 
the population of Macedonia were armed and warlike 
they would rise at once; but for years all the more 
active and enterprising men have been leaving the 
country to escape from Turkish rule. Those who 
remain are unarmed and cannot rise. There will be 
trouble in Albania and in Epirus. There are 
likely to be massacres in Asia Minor. Russia 
has Bulgaria and Servia so well in hand that 
they will not move without her orders. What 
Russia will do will depend upon circumstances. 
She looks with as much indifference upon the 
slaughter of Orthodox Greeks as of Armenians, but 
if the chance comes she will not fail to occupy 
Constantinople—to defend the Greeks or to defend 
the Sultan, as the case may be. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CHARLES LAMB v. RUSKIN. 


Dear Srr,—On discovering that Ruskin held us “ filthy 
and foolish” for “‘ thumbing each other’s books out of circulat- 
ing libraries,’ we blushed with shame, and ceased to subscribe 
to Mudie’s. Later we read what Charles Lamb had to say in the 
matter. “ How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading are the 
sullied leaves and worn-out appearance of an old ‘circulating 
library’ ‘Tom Jones’ or ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ How they 
speak of the thousand thumbs that have turned over their pages 
with delight! Who would have them a whit less soiled ? ” 

A Talmudic writer recommends that when discrepancies 
oceur in the teachings of any two authorities, a third should be 
sought whose doctrine shall reconcile the first two. Here is a 
ease in point. Will someone bring forward a third opinion >— 
Yours truly, K. Ss. 


WAR! 

S1r,—Some of us have been not a little perplexed during 
the last few weeks as to how we ought toact. If we spoke— 
as our hearts would suggest—without reserve on behalf of 
Greece, we might prove in the end her very worst friends. If 
we restrained our feelings, we lay under the charge of not having 
any, oper ~d as the Liberal Forward party, as it is somewhat 
curiously called, has been very free with that most responsible 
gift of speech. 

We know that the European Concert, from the cireumstances 
of the case, must be like an old-fashioned ship—cumbrons, slow, 





and difficult to turn; but I venture to think that what we see 
to-day is only the result of a train of circumstances which began 
to roll when a certain hour had struck and passed by—an hour 
which firmness and decision might have seized, and saved the 
Armenians. And further, if the little band of Liberals had 
riveted the attention of the Commons and the people on the 
necessity of the evacuation of Crete by Greek and Turk on the 
same day, with a sufficient force behind to see it done, and take 
their place, most of the sense of England would have been 
with them, and the other Powers would have fallen into line. 
Every Englishman would be glad to have it once again under- 
stood abroad, that what we say we will do we also mean to do. 

But now, one of “ the matches which have been flung about ” 
has leapt up into a flame of war with all its attendant horrors 
and uncertainties. Let us hope that when the smoke has rolled 
away the poor wretched Armenians may be rescued by some 
Power or Powers once and for ever from the power of the 
Mohammedan fanatics. 

One blushes with shame to think that men who call them- 
eelves Christians and statesmen should ever have thrown dust 
into our eyes by hiding the naked truth of these Armenian 
massacres. We can see by demonstration how passing difficult 
it must be for a politician to be a sincere Christian. Perhaps 
this is why we so deeply distrust diplomacy. But what other 
instrument is there ?— Your obedient servant, 


Westbere Rectory, April 19th. MORDAUNT CROFTON. 








VOX IMPERATRICIS. 





JDOMBAY the Beautiful! Bombay the Lost! 
) —First of fair cities in this famous land— 
Flung all amort! Only a piteous hand 
Hiding that fevered face. Ours be the cost !— 
Who should have nurtured thee. Not thine the 
blame ; 
Not all, not all. Something of ours the shame 
That leaves thee stricken. Rise from thy despair! 
Lift those wan eyes, that lank dishevelled hair. 
Look up! Believe! If love can save thee, Trust! 
The Empress loves thee, and her servants must. 
Must! because mothers love; Must! because sons; 
Must! because tears and smiles the wide world 
round, 
The ties wherewith the Father's sons are bound, 
Bind us together—Britain to Cathay. 
Lift that faint head! Lift it, my child! and say, 
“Mother! I trust! I trust!” J. W. ve Lys. 


Bombay, March 26th. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


toe 


A PORTRAIT OF SOCRATES. 


HEN writers set out to popularise the Greek 
and Latin classics, I am afraid that some 
of us who call ourselves Liberals are rather inclined 
to use the language of the late Mr. Thomas Love 
Peacock than to share the hopes of those who pro- 
mote University Extension. But it must be allowed 
that the movement, whether it reach its aim or not, 
has given us at least two small volumes which are 
as readable as they are scholarly. It may well have 
been the success of Mr. Mackail’s “ Latin Literature” 
which encouraged Mr. Heinemann to project a series 
of Short Histories of the Literatures of the World. 
At any rate he and Mr. Gosse, his general editor, 
have made a brilliant start with “A History of 
Ancient Greek Literature,” by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. To condense into some 400 boldly printed 
pages a story which is not only vast and intricate 
in itself, but has been complicated by the discussions 
and theories of more than two thousand years, and 
to do this without ignoring these discussions and 
theories, must have been a daunting task. Mr. 
Murray has accomplished it, and an even more 
difficult feat. He has written an eminently readable 
book. 


Mr. Gosse has hopes of these Short Histories 
that “they will be accurate enough to be used 
in the class-room, and yet pleasant enough and 
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picturesque enough to be studied by those who seek 
nothing from their books but enjoyment.” On the 
fitness of Mr. Murray's volume for the class-room 
I have no right at all to give an opinion: but 
speaking for those who seek enjoyment from their 
books, and something more (for Mr. Gosse’s division 
does not, I trust, account for all his readers), I 
should liken this Short History to an interesting 
gallery of Kit-cat portraits—a “ one-man show,” if 
you will; since, in spite of his obligations to the 
vast body of classical criticism, Mr. Murray’s 
portraiture has qualities of its own which are 
quite individual, with the result that the authors 
depicted have not only the general air of their race 
(in so far as a race so composite and versatile as the 
Hellenic will allow a general air, a family likeness, an 
average of features, to be traced), but also a general 
air of having passed through Mr. Murray's mind. I 
am very far from complaining; for to my thinking 
it is precisely this which makes the book so interest- 
ing. But I fancy that the class-room will have to be 
instructed to allow for the personal equation of Mr. 
Murray—especially when it approaches the time- 
honoured business of comparing Sophocles and 
Euripides. For the mass of men it will be an 
agreeable change to find that Mr. Murray (though 
he works hard to conceal it) does not like Sophocles. 
He calls him academical—surest sign of imperfect 
sympathy! Well, we have had enough and to spare 
of people who have not liked Euripides. “Sophist, 
sentimentalist, sensationalist —no Greek in the better 
sense of the term,” was the late Master of Balliol’s 
privately expressed opinion: and when Mr. Swin- 
burne capped this with “clumsiest of botchers that 
ever floundered through his work as a dramatist,” it 
became evident that the time was near for a reaction 
which would even reach the class-rooms, 


I must confess that I left Mr. Murray's vindication 
of Euripides and his discussion of the still hoarier 
Homeric problems for pleasures lesssevere,and turned 
at once to his portraits of two men whose features 
seem to me peculiarly difficult to catch: to Socrates, 
eluding capture amid a mass of »emorabilia, truth- 
ful and fictitious ; and to Thucydides, hiding behind 
the cold face of his history. Both fascinate—all the 
more strongly perhaps by virtue of something 
repellent : and both fascinate as men, not as writers. 
To confine our attention to Socrates for the moment, 
we have (if we cannot explain) at least to deal with 
the fascination he exerted upon men of his time, 
and especially upon young men. The records do not 
quite explain it. I doubt if speech or writing ever 
quite interprets that not uncommon historical pheno- 
menon, the charm of certain masculine minds upon 
men. I suppose Boswell came as near to explaining 
it as any writer, ancient or modern. But even 
in Boswell a great deal of it has to be surmised or 
taken for granted: and even if you hold that he 
explained Johnson thoroughly, you must admit that 
he did not explain himself: since people hold very 
different opinions of him to this day. At first it 
may seem absurd to compare Johnson with a “ vile 
Whig” like Socrates; or to suggest that the man 
who preached book-learning as the basis of wisdom, 
who defended the established order by common 
sense while common sense held out, and by sophistry 
when cornered, can have much in common with the 
man who, despising books, stuck his hands behind 
him and asked questions about the foundations of 
society until his hearers were paralysed (as Alcibiades 
put it) and left feeling themselves “like very slaves.” 
But they have some memorable points of likeness. 
Each fascinated his fellows, especially younger men. 
Each cultivated younger men, or allowed them 
to cultivate him. Each could unbend with these 
youngsters at times, if not riotously, at least to a 
degree that would have been fatal to veneration for 
any ordinary teacher. Each was, above all things, 
a@ man, an undomesticated man, and one with whom 
womanly influence went a very short way indeed. 
The domestic affairs of Socrates were admittedly 





unfortunate. Johnson made a curious experiment 
in matrimony, and, though he never ceased to re- 
member “Tetty" with the tenderest affection, her 
posthumous influence was hardly a _ calculable 
quantity. <A certain “about town” atmosphere 
clings about Socrates and Johnson alike: each took 
a wide-eye interest in all human business: each 
held supernatural beliefs: each was odd, uncouth, 
even grotesque, in personal appearance: each had 
strong passions and subdued them: each had 
immense personal courage: and, lastly, the strong 
charm of each was exerted in the presence of men, 
by conversation rather than by writing. 


Truthful or not, Mr. Murray’s portrait of Socrates 
is an extraordinarily clever and vivid piece of paint- 
ing :— 


1) “. . . aman strangely detached ; living in a world apart 
from other men a life of incessant moral and intellectual search ; 
in that region most rich to give and hungry to receive sympathy, 


elsewhere dead to the feelings and convictions of common 
society. It is this which makes the most earnest of men a 
centre of merriment, a jester, and a willing butt. He analyses 
life so gravely and nakedly that it makes men laugh, as when he 
gropes his way to the conclusion that a certain fiery orator’s aim 
in life is ‘to make many people angry at the same time.’ The 
same simpleness of nature led him to ask extraordinary ques- 
tions; to press insistently for answers; to dance alone in his 
house for the sake of exercise; to talk without disguise of his 
most intimate feelings. a 


—sometimes, but quite wrongly, taken for a sign of 
unmanliness. Who ever talked more intimately than 
Montaigne? And who in this world was ever more 
of a man—or, let us say, less of a woman? 


“ He was odd in appearance too; stout, weather-stained, ill- 
clad, barefooted for the most part, deep-eyed, and almost fierce 
in expression ; subject to long fits of baeeliog: sometimes silent 
for days, generally a persistent and stimulating talker, some- 
times amazingly eloquent sometimes inimitably humor- 
ous, sometimes inexplicably sclemn; only, always original and 
utterly un-self-conscious.” 

(2) “Along with this faith of the real truth inside man, 
Soerates possessed a genius for destructive criticism. Often 
unfair in his method, always deeply honest in his purpose, he 
groped with deadly effect for the fundamental beliefs and 
principles of any philosopher, artist, or man of the world who 
consented to meet him in discussion.” 

(3) “ Socrates was never understood; it seems as if, for all 
his insistence on the need of self-consciousness, he nevér under- 
stood himself. The most utterly divergent schools of thought 
claimed to be his followers. . . .” 

(4) “ What was the source of Socrates’s immense influence 
on all later philosophy, since in actual achievement he is not so 
great as Pythagoras, not comparable with Democritus? It was 
largely the demonic, semi-inspired character of the man. Ex- 
ternally, it was the fact of his detachment from all existing 
bodies and institutions, so that in the wreck, when Protagoras, 
Pericles, Georgias fell, he was left standing alone, and undis- 
credited. And, secondly, it was the great fact that he sealed his 
mission with his blood. . . .” 


He did, and with superb courage; dying cheer- 
fully “for no supposed crown of glory,’ but for a 
calm conviction that even an unsuccessful search for 
Truth was worth dying for. Splendid his death 
was; and yet—and it is just here that the common 
belief wanders utterly astray—there is a great deal 
—a very great deal—to be said on the other side. 
Out of Plato’s “ Apology,” which is fiction, and the 
Pheedo, which is all but fiction, men have constructed 
an angelic Socrates persecuted to death by villains. 
But the point is—as Mr. Murray carefully points out 
—that his accusers were not villains, nor his judges 
necessarily “lice,” as Marcus Aurelius vivaciously put 
it. Ina sense he had corrupted the young men of 
Athens. They had felt the destructive side of his 
teaching, without grasping its real aim, and this 
beloved Alcibiades had destroyed Athens by petu- 
lance ending in rank treason, and was a ruined 
Athens to forget? He was followed by a crew of 
young men, who might have been good citizens, but 
were not, because he unsettled them. 


Among Socrates’s accusers was one Anytus, a 
tanner—“a plain, well-to-do tradesman” who had 
set his heart on the future of his only son. But the 
son wished to follow Socrates; herded with the 
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sceptical young aristocrats who made it the fashion 
to follow Socrates; refused to enter his father’s 
business ; rebelled, became a loafer, finally a hopeless 
drunkard. His heart-broken father, an honourable 
and conscientious citizen, for conscience’ sake went 
into exile at Phylé while the son stayed on in Athens 
with Socrates and the tyrants. Anon came the 
restoration of the Democracy, and Anytus returned, 
with one of the cleanest records in Greek political 
life. “ Asthe old tradesman fought his way back 
through the bloody streets of the Pirseus, he thought 
how the samesatyr-faced sophist wasstill in Athens, as 
happy under the tyrants as under the constitution, 
always gibing and probing and discussing ambiguous 
subjects with his ruined son. It needed little to con- 
vince him that here wasa centre of pestilence to be up- 
rooted. The death of Socrates is a true tragedy. Both 
men were noble, both ready to die for their beliefs ; it 
is only the nobler and greater who has been in the 
end triumphant.” 


Does any poet need a really dramatic theme—a 
situation pregnant with that high conflict of wills 
which is the essence of drama? I would suggest to 
him a last meeting, in the prison, between Anytus 
and Socrates. A.T.Q.¢. 








REVIEWS. 


MAHAN’'S LIFE OF NELSON, 


THE Lire OF Netson. The Embodiment of the Sea Power 
of Great Britain. By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 
London : Sampson, Low & Co. 2 Vols. 





{ INCE, about three years ago, it became known that 
b Captain Mahan was working at a Life of Nelson, 
public expectation has been excited with at once a 
desire to read the book, and curiosity to see how the 
subject would be treated. We can now read and see; 
and the result is in every sense commensurate with 
the high opinion we had formed of the writer's ability 
and powers of calm analysis. On one point it is well 
to caution those who may think that a Life of Nelson 
ought to be an encyclopedia of the naval and diplo- 
matic history of the war. Great as Nelson was, he 
was only one of the many then engaged in upholding 
the might of England; transcendent as were his 
services, they were only part of the vast scheme 
which established the safety of his country and 
the independence of Europe. Captain Mahan 
has undertaken to write a Life of Nelson, not 
a complete history of the war — to which 
task, indeed, he had largely contributed in his 
“Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire” ; and it is as a relation of Nelson's 
achievements, a critical examination of Nelson's 
character that the work is to be received. It is in 
this light that we consider it, and express our ad- 
miration of it as a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge and understanding of our great hero; 
the most valuable, perhaps, that has yet appeared 
under one cover. For, indeed, one point deserving 
very high praise is the intelligent industry with 
which the writer has collected indications from 
numerous memoirs, not obviously related to the 
subject. Thus, from the memoirs of the Earl of 
Malmesbury, he has culled the opinion of young 
Mr. Harris—he was not Lord Fitzharris till 
some months later—of Lady Hamilton, as he 
saw her at Vienna; sufficiently curious as that 
of a young man who might be expected to be 
a lenient critic of a beautiful woman, but 
who, in fact, shows himself as bitter as Mrs. St. 
George. But Harris was then just twenty-two, and 
perhaps Emma had snubbed him. Similarly, from 
Beckford’s Memoirs we have another but not dis- 
similar estimate of Emma as “ full in person, ill-bred, 
often very affected, a devil in temper when set on 
edge. She affected sensibility, but felt none—was 
artful, Nelson was infatuated. She could make him 








believe anything.” Captain Mahan is not one of 
those who, in the face of all recent evidence, have 
described Lady Hamilton as a pure-minded and 
lovely woman, and her intimacy with Nelson as 
noble, as platonic. On the contrary, he deplores it 
as a fatal weakness on Nelson's part, a weakness 
which led him—indirectly it may be, but still led 
him—into the questionable acts which have, to some 
extent, dimmed the splendour of his career. It is to 
Emma's influence, to Nelson's unwillingness to be 
separated from her, that Captain Mahan attributes 
his dallying at Naples or Palermo when the objects 
of the campaign might have been better carried 
out at a distance. He seems to lose sight of, or, 
perhaps, rather to minimise another factor in 
Nelson’s temper at this time, which may be held 
to be of at least equal importance —his pique 
at Keith’s appointment as commander - in - chief. 
There are many passages in Nelson's letters which 
show his disgust at Keith, and his resolve to offer a 
passive resistance to Keith’s orders; and indeed 
Captain Mahan has quoted one, hitherto unpub- 
lished, from a letter to Lady Hamilton, written a 
few days after the capture of the Généreux, which 
puts this in a very strong light. “My health,” he 
wrote, “is in such a state, and, to say the truth, an 
uneasy mind at being taught my lesson like a school. 
boy, that my determination is made to on the 
15th morning of this month [March], or the first 
moment after the wind becomes favourable, unless 
I am sure that I shall get hold of the French ships.” 
But the same pique had shown itself months before, 
and had much to do with the better known case of 
Nelson’s refusal to obey Keith's order to send ships 
to Minorca in July, 1799. Given, on the one hand, 
the attraction of love, on the other the repulsion of 
pique, and both acting in the same direction, both 
counselling disobedience, the result, however deplor- 
able in an officer, is very human. Still, as an officer, 
Nelson sinned; it is as an officer that his conduct 
must be judged. It is, therefore, as an officer that 
Captain Mahan has criticised it; it is as an officer 
that he sums up the matter :— 


“Tt does not appear that Nelson knew the circumstances 
which Keith was considering; he only knew what the conditions 
were about Naples, and he thought that the settlement of the 
kingdom might be prevented by the departure of several of his 
ships. . . . But granting that his apprehensions were well 
founded, he was taking upon himself to Sstenadnn, not merely 
what was best for the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, but what was 
best for the whole Mediterranean command. It was not within 
his province to decide whether Minorca or Naples was the more 
important. That was the function of the commander-in-chief.” 


As the matter turned out, no harm came of 
Nelson's extraordinary departure from the line of 
duty; but Captain Mahan has shown that possible 
disaster was on the cards. The allied fleets, retiring 
before Keith, succeeded in entering Brest just 
twenty-four hours before Keith came up. 


“The narrow margin of this escape inevitably suggests the 
thought of how much consequence might have been the co-opera- 
tion of the dozen ships Nelson could have brought. . . There 
was no knowledge in Nelson’s possession that made the encounter 
between the two great fleets impossible.” 


It is the careful examination of this and some 
other crucial passages in Nelson’s career that more 
especially traces the line of demarcation between 
Captain Mahan’s work and the numerous other 
Lives of Nelson which have appeared broadcast 
during the past ninety years. It is that he is one 
of the very few who have written on Nelson with 
the training necessary to enable him to understand 
the issues involved. Nicolas was another who, fifty 
years ago, gave us the splendid collection of “ Nel- 
son’s Despatches and Letters,” which must always 
remain our chief source of information as to the facts 
of Nelson's professional life. But Captain Mahan, 


with greater experience as a seaman and an officer, 
more practice as a writer, more ability as a critic— 
perhaps, too, with the impartiality so difficult for 
an Englishman to attain unto, has now supplied us 
with a work most interesting as a narrative, most 
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valuable as a commentary, most important as a 
criticism. 


SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF. 


Notes From A Drary, 1851—1872. | By Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff, G.C.S.I. 2 vols. London: John Murray. 


THESE small volumes form, so the diarist tells us, a 
sort of preface to his diary proper, which, beginning 
in 1873, has been continued to the present time “ and 
now extends to many volumes.” Here, then, we 
have an aflirmative answer to the question—does 
anybody now-a-days keep a diary? Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff does. For our part, we never 
believe that people ever quite leave off doing what 
they have done. Only to-day we were assured by a 
very competent bookseller that people still read 
“Satan,” Montgomery's poetry. We rejoice to hear 
it. So, too, even in the age of postcards, people 
write long and some people write delightful letters. 
Nothing ever totally disappears. 

This preface of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's is a 
very downright piece of work, as, indeed, all diaries 
should be. If you do not care to know what little 
scraps of poetry a man can quote, or how the stars 
faded out one by one over Italy, you must not read his 
Diary, for diaries haveever been fromtime immemorial 
the receptacle of such things as these. The diarist 
who asks himself, “ is this worth recording ?” is lost. 
Much simple assurance goes to the making of a good 
diarist. It is to be greatly regretted that Sir Mount- 
stuart has practised greater self-denial and self- 
repression than he had any right to do. For 
example, he says : 


“It will be observed that [ hive said very little about the 
House of Commons, although fifteen of the years included in the 
portion of my notes now published were passed n that Assembly. 
I have don» so for three reisons—yirst, because I wished to make 
these pages as light as possible; secondly, because I was anxious 
to leave behind me one of the most good-natured books of its 
kicd ever printed, and I apprehend that for a politician to write 
truthfully of the political struggles in which he has been eng ged 
without paying to some of the combatints ‘the genu'ne tribute 
of undissembled horror” wou!d be a hopeless enterprise ; thirdly, 
because I had dur ng these fifteen years frequent opportunities 
of stating my views upon all public matters in Parliament and 
out of it, opportunities of which I availed myself pretty freely.” 

Three bad reasons, we do not hesitate to say, for 
truncatingadiary. Reason number one: authors are 
seldom good judges of their own weight avoirdupois ; 
and though the House of Commons is often heavy 
enough, so, after all (to many of us), is botany. 
“Just before we embarked we met Mrs. Battersby, 
who was carrying some specimens of the beautiful 
rich yellow Cytinus hypocistis, parasitic on the 
cistus, and abundant in some spots near Cannes at 
this season.” Personally, we should have preferred 
to hear of parasites on the Treasury bench, and of 
the bores who were abundant in some spots near the 
Speaker’s chair than of Mrs. Battersby and her 
yellow treasures. Reason number two is still worse. 
Good nature is not an article of manufacture. You 
do not make a book good-natured by the simple 
process of putting your pen through all the pungent 
passages. Sir Mountstuart’s excellent quotation, “the 
genuine tribute of undissembled horror,” proclaims 
him a man of hearty dislikes and personal antipathies; 
nor can anybody read this Diary without perceiving 
the temperament of the diarist. Reason number 
three is hard to deal with without seeing the omitted 
passages, for, of course, if the diarist had simply 
restated in the Diary his views upon public matters, 
why then, no doubt, the prior publication of the 
Elgin speeches would deprive such passages of 
most of their interest. But it is hard to believe 
that this could be so. Yet, no doubt, the devotion of 
some men for their views passes the love of women 
for the children who have hung upon their breasts. 
Anyhow, in the name of the great reading public, 
for whose benefit alone authors exist and books are 
published, we protest against being deprived of our 
sizings, and avow that we like a taste of garlic, a 





slice of horse-radish, a dash of mustard in our 
dishes, 

There is much travel in these pages and foreign 
lingoes not a few. The diarist had from the first the 
gift of tongues, and the first brief he ever had was at 
the Birmingham Sessions, and was got, he says, “ in 
consequence of the accident that I was the only 
person present who could interpret between the 
Court and a German prisoner.” What was the 
sentence we are not told, nor did the advocate 
pursue the profession, for he went the Midland 
Circuit but once in his life. He was happy in being 
able to bid the attorneys a long farewell, and to 
exchange Birmingham for Blois. “The sun was 
just dipping out of sight over a long, low ridge as I 
looked westward from the room where Guise was 
assassinated. The walls of the old chAiteau were 
covered everywhere with the bright blossoms of the 
wild yellow wallflower.” This is surely better than 
the wild yellow guinea for defending a Birmingham 
shop-lifter in the days when Birmingham had not 
become the Mecca of the Constitution. 

For our part, we are always obliged to anyone 
who will take us away from home to distant places 
bearing names full of old romance and chivalry, and 
tell us tales of roadside adventure. This diarist is 
not a George Borrow, being, indeed, an exact and 
even truthful person; but he occasionally opens a 
door through which our imagination peeps. 


“ From San Sebastian I cr ssed the hills to Pamplona, where 
I took a guide, and rode northwa d to Roncesvalles. I was sit- 
ting by the fire in the kitchen of the litle posada and resting 
my head on my hand, when I heard a voice say behind me, ‘ Mein 
Herr, Sie sehen sehr traurig au:.’ ‘ Ach nein,’ I replied mechani- 
eally; ‘Ich bin nicht traurig, ich bin nur miide,’ turning as I 
spoke to look at the person who had addressed me. He was 
clad precisely like all the peasants around him. We fell into 
conversation, and he told me his story, which was eurious enough. 
He had begun life in the Prussian service, from which he had 
deserted when his regiment had been lying near the Belgian 
frontier. He had passed successively from the Belgian into the 
French and Spanish armies, an! had at length settled down as 
a tailor in this remote little mountain town.” 


Here is another entry : 


* Both at Carlsbad and at Dresden we saw something of old 
Prince Paul Esterhazy. It was at Dresden one evening that, in 
answer to the question whether he had ever s:en Napoleon, he 
said, ‘ Yes, twice, and twice only. The first time I saw him was 
at Moritzburg—when he was at the very height of his glory—on 
his way to Russia, with kings waiting in his ante-chamber. The 
next year I saw him pass through Dresden in a sledge with one 
attendant.’ ” 


To the imaginative mind, lying on a sofa, the 
varied fortunes of Napoleon and the checkered 
career of the Tailor of Roncesvalles alike create the 
same agreeable impression of the strange pageantry 
of life. It is (we daresay) to be observed at Birming- 
ham; but Moritzburg and Roncesvalles somehow or 
another -carry with them these sound “Airs and 
floating echoes, and convey a melancholy into all 
our day.” 

There are many interesting conversations and 
wise words recorded in the Diary. “In the evening 
at Madame Schwabe’s, where I talked with Cobden 
and Renan, who said to the great free-trader that he 
admired him very much, adding, however, ‘ Mais 
vous marquez la fin de la grande politique d' Angle- 
terre. Cobden said that the Sultan ought to be 
driven out of Europe as far as Bagdad at the least. 
He spoke very disparagingly of the political import- 
ance of Constantinople. Who would exchange 
Marseilles for it, or New York, or Liverpool?” The 
following remark of Father Strickland’s, an English 
Jesuit, is full of marrow and fatness: “I have 
observed throughout life that a man may do an 
immense deal of good if he does not care who gets 
the credit of it.” Members of Parliament, please 
copy. 

“Renan dined with us. He mentioned that he had known 
intimat-ly Madame L> Bas. To the last she always spoke of 
Robespierre as ‘ ce pauvre Maximilien.’ The conversation turned 
on Philaréte Chasles. ‘ His father. said Renan, ‘ was one of a 
set of old Montagnards who held together till they died, 
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squabbling, however, frightfully, and always regretting that they 
had not guillotined each other when they had tho chance.’ ” 


Here is another excellent tale: 


“T went to-day, accompanied by Maine, to see George 
Eliot. Mr. Lewes told a goo i story of Michelet, who, he declares, 
once began a lecture as follows: ‘ Messieurs, dans ce monde il 
y a deux nations. Ces deux nations, messieurs, sont les Juifs 
et les Francais. Ces deux nations ont deux livres—messieurs, 
seulement deux. Le: Juifs, messieurs, ont la Bible; les 


Frang¢ais ont la Révolution.’ ” 


We have, we hope, said enough to show that this 
Diary is a book well worth having, as it contains 
much that is worth knowing and cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


THREE BOOKS ON BURMA. 

THe BurMAN: His Lire anp Notions. By Shway Yoe, 
Subject of the Great Queen. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Wita THE JuNG@LE Fork: A SKETCH OF BURMESE 
Vittace Lire. By E. D. Cumming. London: Osgood, 
Mellvaine & Co. 

AMONG PaGopAs AND Farr Lapres: AN AccouNT OF 
A TourR THROUGH BurRMA. By Gwendolen Trench 
Gascoigne. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


Iv is fourteen years or more since Mr. Scott first 
published his admirable description of Burmese life 
and character, and many things have happened in 
the interval. Upper and Lower Burma are now 
united under the British Administration, and King 
Theebaw has exchanged his palace at Mandalay 
for an obscurer residence in India—if, indeed, he is 
still reckoned among the living, as to which most 
Englishmen would probably be still in doubt 
even after they had thought twice about it. 
But however adversely the annexation of Upper 
Burma to the British Empire may have affected 
Theebaw's fate, there can be no _ question 
that it has increased the interest which 
Englishmen feel in the country, and consequently 
the number of books which are written about it or 
its inhabitants. But the Burman is a child of the 
East, and changes slowly when at all. As yet, 
indeed, the years of British rule in Upper Burma are 
too few to have had much effect on the character of 
the population, and in Lower Burma, though we 
have been there longer, the changes are few and 
superficial. In this new edition of “The Burman” 
Mr. Scott has accordingly found nothing to change 
save such trifling verbal alterations as the changed 
political circumstances make necessary. His book 
still holds unchallenged its position as the standard 
work on Burmese life and character, to which every 
Englishman must go who would know what sort and 
condition of men are his fellow-subjects of the Great 
Queen in that part of her Majesty’s dominions. 
Mr. Scott’s method has the merit of simplicity. He 
depicts the Burman at every stage of his career, 
from the moment when his mother brings him forth 
to the hour when his weeping relatives place the ferry 
money between the teeth of their dead friend and 
carry his body to the funeral pyre or thegrave. 'Twixt 
birth and death there is no phase of the Burman’s life 
which is not described by Mr. Scott with a fulness 
of knowledge born of long residence in the country 
and a perfect acquaintance with the language. His 
book is, indeed, not only a mine of information for 
the home-keeping student, but a storehouse of facts 
on which other writers have not hesitated to draw 
when writing of Burma. Mrs. Gascoigne’s “ Among 
Pagodas and Fair Ladies” is a case in point. Her 
book is the record of a few months spent in Burma, 
during which Mrs. Gascoigne travelled as far up the 
Irrawaddy as Tsembo, and saw the usual sights. 
She was fortunate enough to find obliging friends 
among the officials, who supplied her with much 
valuable information ; but it is safe to say that had 
“The Burman” never been written Mrs. Gascoigne 
would have had to draw still more largely on the kind- 
ness of her official friends. That, however, is a matter 
which need not, perhaps, seriously concern the 
reader who does not already know “ The Burman” ; 





for he will find Mrs. Gascoigne’s book a sufficiently 
bright and lively account—in somewhat shaky 
English, alas!—of a holiday tour which was obviously 
a delightful experience while it lasted, and will no 
doubt long remain a pleasant memory for all who 
were fortunate enough to enjoy it. The publishers 
have earned a word of commendation from the 
readers and of gratitude from Mrs. Gascoigne, for the 
type from which the book is printed is clear and 
easy to read, and the illustrations, reproduced from 
photographs, are numerous and attractive. 

“ With the Jungle Folk” is a book of another colour. 
It is analtogether delightful picture of Burmese vil- 
lage life, written by a man who has the eye and hand 
of an artist. Less frankly didactic than Shway Yoe, 
Mr. Cumming succeeds equally ir. conveying to the 
mind of the reader that impression of knowledge 
at first hand which is surely the primary qualifica- 
tion for writing of a little-known land and people. 
In one sense “ The Burman” and “ With the Jungle 
Folk” may be considered complementary studies of 
Burmese life and character—for where Mr. Scott 
makes us understand, Mr. Cumming makes us feel. 
As a mere matter of fact, it may be well to state 
that Mr. Camming makes no pretence at presenting 
a complete study of Burmese life. It is with the 
jungle folk, the people who live in the villages, 
where the sight of a white man is a sensation and 
the visit of the native policeman an event, that he 
is concerned ; and if we are invited to follow Pho 
Lone, the very unheroic hero of Mr. Cumming’s 
story, to Bassein, it is only that we may see how 
a jungle station, with its European superintendent 
of police, its resident missionary and trader, looks 
when seen through the eyes of the simple jungle 
folk who bring their rice to the trader's “ godown”’ 
to exchange for the much-prized rupees. But, with 
this limitation, no one who reads Mr. Cumming’s 
story will, we think, dispute its right to an honoured 
place on the same shelf as “The Burman.” In his 
modest preface Mr.Cumming tells us that the whole 
of what he is pleased to call “this commonplace 
story of Burmese village life” is based on his own 
observation and experience, except the Dacoit 
chapters. For his picture of dacoity he admits 
that he has had to rely on his imagination, working, 
if we may hazard a suggestion, on the records of the 
police-courts, where many a famous Dacoit leader 
has learnt that the long arm of British justice can 
reach him even in the innermost recesses of his 
jungle lair. But whether or not the description of 
the Dacoit band be true in all its minutest par- 
ticulars, we may safely assume that in its main out- 
lines it conveys an accurate impression of the facts; 
and, on this assumption, the picture of the Burmese 
Dacoit is more quaint than flittering. There is 
something half-comic, half-path+tic, in the picture 
of the Dacoit band, only one degree less timid than 
the villagers they are robbing, realy to turn tail on 
the faintest sign of resistance, and dreading, above 
all things, the police and the white officer, against 
whom even the magic of their leader is powerless 
to prevail. 

The dacoity chapters, though interesting, are not 
by any means the most attractive feature of Mr. 
Cumming’s story. It is, indeed, far from being a 
mere commonplace record of Burmese village life, 
for although the incidents are often commonplace 
enough they are always treated with that distinction 
which is born of insight and sympathy. The head 
man of the village, the village saint, the elders of the 
village, and the young men and maidens, the native 
policeman “drest in a little brief authority” which he 
understands only too well how to turn into rupees ; 
all these figures are sketched in lightly but firmly 
against a background of river and jungle and ripen- 
ing paddy. The young men visit the girls at 
bachelor time and pretty Mah Pan, the village beauty, 
flirts now with Pho Lone, the rustic hero, and now 
with his rival Moung Maw the carpenter, and even- 
tually marries “‘ Thaw’ Thekin”—otherwise Mr. 
Thorpe—and lives for a time in the great house at 
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Bassein, where there are servants and a mirror and 
many beautiful things. The superstitions, the inert- 
ness, the fatalism of the Burmese village folk, 
their love of gossip, their shrewdness in striking a 
bargain, their genuine kindliness in the family and 
social relations, their inability to understand the 
working of the white man’s mind, and their genuine 
respect for his extraordinary powers; all these and 
many other characteristics are never asserted, but 
are constantly illustrated or suggested with the 
greatest skill by Mr. Cumming. A dozen illustra- 
tions by a native artist lend a quaint air to the 
book; but Mr. Cumming utters a note of warning. 
They illustrate not only the story but “a con- 
spicuous trait in the character of the race to which 
the artist belongs. His houses in many cases are 
disproportionately small; this is not because jungle 
village houses are very minute, but because it is less 
trouble to draw a little house than a big one.” 


ARCHBISHOP MAGEE, 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF W. C. MAGEE, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF YoRK. By J.C. Macdonnell, D.D. London: 
Isbister & Co. 


Ir Addison was a parson in a tie-wig, Magee was a 
layman in a cassock—layman in his scorn of ecclesi- 
astical embroidery and his glee in stripping it from 
other cassocks as well as from his own; layman in 
his disregard of clerical reticence and shibboleths 
and in the healthy worldiness of his talk. “ Why, 
he is one of us,” said a famous London barrister and 
clubman who had gone into his company with a fine 
aversion for bishops and clergy and came away from 
him fascinated and won. A barrister he should have 
been, though he expresses in one of his letters a pre- 
ference for the rdéle of Radical newspaper editor! 
The texture of his mind was legal; his keen logic 
and superb oratory would have carried him into 
the House of Commons, to become there a statesman 
of the highest rank, to solve great problems of 
national and enduring interest, instead of wasting 
his powers in the House of Lords on the petty and 
ephemeral issues to which the Bench of Bishops is 
inexorably limited. Such as destiny made him, how- 
ever, we have him in these volumes, with at once a 
lifelike self-portraiture and a frank survey of con- 
temporary persons and events. Suffering fools not 
gladly, yet compelled to suffer them, he needed a 
vent for suppressed exasperation, and he found it in 
almost daily letters during fifty years to the dear 
and trusted friend who now gives the best of them 
to the public. “Extempore writing” Dr. Donellan 
calls them; and while the opinions and criticisms 
thus uncorrectedly expressed require sometimes to be 
balanced by subsequent utterances, every page 
sparkles with revelations of the writer's inner self ; 
rarely have mere letters been so capable of autobio- 
graphic fulness without expansion by an editor; 
rarely has an editor been so self-abnegating in sup- 
pression of his own descriptive comments. 

A powerful memory is the foundation of oratorical 
eminence ; it must be enriched by illustrative scholar- 
ship and reading, by acquired grace of delivery, 
voice, manner, by practice in argument and epigram, 
by artifice of pathos and invective ; but these, unless 
built on natural memory, will at best make the 
second-rate orator, debater, preacher. To Magee 
this gift of phenomenal memory was native. At 
eleven years old he could, like Walter Scott at the 
same age, give a complete abstract of any sermon he 
had heard; examined for a divinity prize at college, 
he repeated whole pages of the theological manuals 
which he had read; and the story is told of him 
which was told of Thomas Fuller nearly two hundred 
years before, that, led down and up the sides of 
a long street, he reproduced unerringly in their 
order the names or signs which surmounted each 
shop door. Add to this that he was from child- 
hood an omnivorous reader, and, while yet at 
school, the favourite pupil of Professor Spalding, 








It was accord- 


a famous Scottish elocutionist. 
ingly as a preacher that he first made his mark, 
laying himself out to master the science and the 
practice of pulpit oratory ; it took him twelve years, 
he said, to bring his preaching to perfection. He 
borrowed his material freely from other writers, 
preferring matterful and pithy old divines such as 


Jeremy Taylor, Sibbs, and Bishop Hall. He confined 
himself in each sermon, as did Dr. Arnold, to one 
conception or idea, arranging every sentence so as 
to assist in driving it home. This done in thought, 
he wrote, discarding his manuscript when finished, 
trusting to his memory, and carefully practising 
manner and delivery. So he became by degrees one 
of the best preachers in England; and it was to his 
preaching that he owed acceptance, fame, promotion, 
Ten years among fashionable audiences in Bath were 
followed by a brief experience of Quebec Chapel, 
which he forsook on account of ill-health for the 
Irish living of Enniskillen, followed by the deaneries 
of Cork and of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. He looked 
to an Irish bishopric, and was beyond measure sur- 
prised and delighted when Mr. Disraeli, in a charac- 
teristic letter, appointed him to Peterborough. The 
Archbishopric came at last to crown his work, but 
he lived to fill it only a few months. 

He was not a party Churchman. Bred, like most 
Irishmen, an Evangelical, he launched some of his 
keenest arrows against his Low Church associates. 
He was indignant at their narrowness in clinging 
to outworn Simeonite traditions; scornful of their 
“feminine fussiness and jealousy"; saw in their 
leaders Balaks cursing enemies from obscure corners, 
whence only the uttermost parts of them were 
visible. ‘“ For real high-priestliness commend me to 
an Evangelical in power”; “ Evangelicals love to 
invite brambles to be kings over them, but —— isa 
bramble who cannot even produce blackberries.” 
For High Churchmen he had a corresponding 
scorn, withering with bitter logic their claim as 
spiritual persons to ignore secular law, flouting 
their appeals to antiquity—‘they resort to it 
as men resort to a co-operative store for what 
they can carry home; the rest of the goods they 
do not care for.” He cleared them out of his diocese 
when he could by bestowing on them small extra- 
diocesan livings—“I like throwing my ritualistic 
nettles over my ritualistic brother’s wall.” On 
the clergy generally he strews flowers of speech 
from time to time. In their Guardian newspaper 
he sees only a “ tomb of the prophets.” An ordina- 
tion sermon on the blossoming of Aaron’s rod sets 
him reflecting on the number of priestly sticks 
which never blossom. “ They have gone mad,” he 
says, “about candle-ends and strips of sarcenet.” 
He laughs at their mania for signing declarations : 
“T think"—we are reminded of the Dean Swift 
myth—“I think I could get three-fourths of them 
to sign a Ueclaration against an eclipse.” He likens 
them to the Duke's army in All's Well that Ends 
Well: “ There are ten thousand of them, but the 
half dare not shake the snow from off their cassocks 
lest they shake themselves to pieces.” Clergy in 
convocation “are like wet hay in a stack; the 
thicker you pack them the hotter they grow.’ 
He would like to be Bishop of Timbuctoo, but 
fears he should anticipate the cassowary in eat- 
ing up his missionaries. He sees Disestablishment 
inevitable and near: “ We have our backs against 
a falling wall, and can only wriggle as one stone 
after another in the tottering fabric galls our weary 
shoulder.” “The Church is buying her Sibylline 
books at a higher price each year. I shall live to 
have my revenge as a Prophet by my disestablish- 
ment as a Bishop.” By the clergy, in return, he was 
feared rather than disliked, though he records with 
great enjoyment a saying by the Bishop of Cork 
that his sermons did not contain enough gospel to 
save a tom-tit. His rule in controversy was, if 
possible, not to hit; if hit he must, to simash ; then, 
having smashed, to conciliate. So the unsmashed 
kept the peace, and the smashed were soothed and 
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won. Scattered through his letters are judgments 


on contemporaries of note. In Liddon he sees “a 
monk in petticoats, with a feminine mind.” His 
brother of Lincoln, Wordsworth, he finds “ inoppor- 
tune and mischievous in the most saintly way.” 
Bishop Piers Claughton “ pokes his emall person into 
strifes which he does not understand.” Thomson, 
his own predecessor, he thinks an “ able and nearly a 
great man.” Tait he distrusted, as trying to drive 
the Church, not lead it; abhorred his Erastianism, 
quarrelled sharply with him in the House of Lords ; 
yet while refusing to him the character of a great 
statesman—an opinion in which Mr. Gladstone is 
caid to concur—admits his character to be very 
noble, “a man every inch of him, with calm, 
strong, sagacious will.” He recognises Stanley's 
grace and elegance, his talk and sermons riveting 
attention, yet with no one sentence or idea that 
bit or burned itself into your memory :—‘* A man 
genuine and truthful, though a life-long courtier ; 
full of tenderness and charity; a strangely fascinat- 
ing, queer, sad, solitary bit of Church history he is, 
and wonderfully well set in that old quaint deanery 
and the great historic abbey.” We havea chuckling 
notice of Burgon—“ hospitable, anecdotic, and amus- 
ing.” Twice he meets Mr. Gladstone in society, 
“talking, as you may suppose, no politics.” The 
first encounter amazes him with the encyclopedic 
information and far-reaching memory. Again, at 
Judge Bowen's, “the G. O. M. talked incessantly 
from 9 A.M. till 11 P.M. on every conceivable subject, 
assuredly the most amazing old man in Europe.” 
He particularly loves what he calls queer society ; 
narrates a dinner at which he met Manning, Hutton, 
Dalgairns, Greg, Knowles, Ward, Froude, Ruskin— 
“had the dishes been as various we should have had 
severe dyspepsia”; another where assembled Tenny- 
son, Martineau, Frederick Harrison, Mivart, Clifford, 
Mark Pattison—‘*the mummy of an opium-eater 
restored to life and dressed in the dinner dress of 
the nineteenth century.” For a cynic philosopher 
he hankered rather keenly after loaves and fishes. 
Of his brethren’s anxieties for themselves he made 
fun when vacancies fell. ‘“ Deans A. and B. are 
ordering a pair of lawn sleeves between them, 
the winner to pay.” “I wonder do the parasites 
on the hind-legs of blue-bottles make interest for 
promotion to the fore-legs on a death vacancy?” 
But he is none the less fidgety about himself 
when his patron Lord Kimberley goes out of 
office, sorely disappointed at just missing the 
bishopric of Meath—* The Tories will not promote 
me, the Whigs will leave no church to be promoted 
in, so there’s an end of it.” On vexed public ques- 
tions his strong common sense and rigorous logic for 
the most part guided him triumphantly. He derided 
extreme temperance advocates as having water on 
the brain and reserving their intemperance for their 
speeches: but the famous “rather free than sober” 
epigram, naturally misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, plagued him to the day of his death, as did, 
more deservedly, his dictum that no Christian State 
could shape its policy by the Sermon on the Mount. 
On the other hand men revelled in his parable of 
the Hospital for Incurables, his dissection of the 
Vincentian dogma, his skit against government by 
majorities—‘I am unable to trust implicitly in the 
purifying and elevating influence of the multiplica- 
tion table, or to believe in the infallibility of the 
odd man.” His speeches in the House of Lords, 
ideal models of the highest oratory, suffer from the 
insignificance of the questions which provoked them : 
in the Public Worship Regulation Act, the Church 


_ Patronage or the Burials Bill, few can feel the 


smallest interest to-day. The Irish Church Bill was 


_ an exception ; his speech against the second reading 


reverberated through the kingdom. “Never sur- 


| passed, rarely equalled,” was Lord Derby's compli- 


ment. ‘Heads, my lord, not hats,” said Bishop 
Wilberforce, as in the robing-room afterwards they 
accidentally exchanged trencher-caps. 

Briefly, touchingly, effectively, his biographer, 





self-restrained to the last, sums up his character. 
We had in him perhaps the greatest orator of his 
day, certainly the greatest preacher; an adminis- 
trator prompt, unwearied, and impartial; a bishop 
wielding influence with force so statesmanlike as to 
be in contact upon secular questions with a laity 
shrinking ordinarily from prelatical intrusion. Men 
felt this increasingly while he lived; they will feel 
it more than ever as this book reveals to them what, 
but for it, must have remained unknown. Let us 
hope that to have secured for his lifelong friend 
universal and adequate renown, and to have enriched 
our libraries with yet one more specimen of a fast 
decaying liberal art, the art of epistolary corre 
spondence, will repay Dr. Macdonnell for his self- 
sacrificing labour, as it assuredly wins for him the 
lasting gratitude of all cultured literary students. 


AND VERSE. 


By Lawrence Binyon. 


RECENT POETRY 


PRAISE OF LIFE. 
Elkin Mathews. 
BaLLaDs OF REvo.tt. ByJ.S. Fletcher. London: John Lane. 
Poems. By F. B. Money-Coutts. London: John Lane. 
Sones AND MeprTations. By Manrice Hewlett. London: 
Constable & Co. 

FLOWERING OF THE ALMOND TREE. 
Burke. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 


Lovers of poetry have learnt to look among con- 
temporary voices for Mr. Binyon’s rare and dis- 
tinguished utterances. A diction rich and sweet, 
a movement that goes on wings,a grave and yet 
impassioned thought, are manifest in his poetry. 
Something of the scent of the rose hangs about his 
pages. With these qualities there is also a certain 
classic elegance, very noticeable in the first poem of 
this little book, “ Montenegro.” There are the breeze 
and the sea in such a stanza as this :— 


London : 


THE 


THE By Christian 


Radiant, hurrying delight of crests that dance and advance ; 
Careless, arrogant legions, tossing their milky manes. 
How the wet light leaps and rains 

From shivered plumes that melt in a lightning glance 

And splendour of airy tresses backward blown. 

What shouts of exultation, langhter sweet, 
Wail of vanishing hosts and sighs of defeat, 

Irresistible menace and anguished moan, 

A thousand voices mingle in triumph and retreat ! 


There is the atmosphere of a May night in much 
of Mr. Binyon’s poetry—something at once of 
passion and of peace; like those nights of moon- 
white fragrance when we are wakeful with too 
much beauty. 


Oh, then refreshed, in the level light serene, 
Our boat re-entering, her prow homeward turned, 
How soft we glided; soft as evening burned 
Through drooping leaves, our liquid furrow stirred 
The dim green heights of the elm, reflected green 
In shadowy water; at last the dreaming shore 
From its own enchanted mirror we knew no more; 
Softly we glided downward and spoke no word. 


Mr. J. S. Fletcher, whom we have hitherto 
known as an idyllic prose-writer, appears here in 
verse a disciple of Mr. John Davidson. He does 
no discredit to his master, especially in the ballads 
of “The Lost Angel,” “The Last Sacrament,” and 
“The Interim Report,” which might almost pass 
for Mr. Davidson's work. Still, of course, Mr. 
Davidson, having given the seed, Mr. Fletcher has 
but raised the flower. Occasionally he touches 
very happily Mr. Davidson's splendour of diction. 


Forthwith towards the unknown things 
Of limitless space he flew. The bars 

Of Heaven were dropped. His rapid wings 
Caught the first glory of the stars. 


Through belts of dazzling lights he passed, 
Through darkened gulfs himself he hurled, 
He spurned the Sun and Mars—at last 
He lighted on the new-made world. 
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‘Twas in that season when the sedge 
Shields the shy iris from the sun ; 
When trees are green, and every hedge 

Proclaims the springtide feasts begun. 


It will be seen that Mr. Fletcher knows the tech- 
nique of his art. He ought to do creditable work of 
his own. His themes at present are too big, and 
his pessimism too pronounced. 

Mr. Money-Coutts follows great models, and not 
unworthily. No one but a lover of the masters 
could have written the Essay with which the book 
opens; no one but a scholar, deeply imbued with 
classic models, the warm-coloured “ Hercules and 
Hylas.” Some of the lyrics have grace and music. 
The sonnets are thoughtful: but the strongest 
thing in the book is this— 


JEHOVAH. 
Art Thou the God of millions or of tens ? 
Art Thou the God of this world or the next ? 
Art Thou the God of spirit or of text ? 
Art Thou the God of sheep in folded pens, 
But not of roaming, restless denizens 
Of mountains and of forests, often vexed 
By hurricanes and spectres of perplexed, 
Belated waifs that perish in the fens ? 
Doth Thy shekinah still above our race 
Brood with its fire by night and cloud by day >? 
Doth one fleece catch the dewdrops of Thy grace 
While unrefreshed is all the common clay ? 
Can nature for repentance find no place 
While the smooth saint his birthright bears away ? 


Mr. Hewlett reaches a higher level of achieve- 
ment than many better-known poets. He is evi- 
dently steeped in poetry, both new and old, and he 
has caught the grace and lightness and glow of 
what he loves. These are such poems as occasionally 
come out of Oxford—poems of suavity and sweetness, 
without, however, much robustness, or promise of 
future excellence. The poetic temperament is writ 
large on every page of “Songs and Meditations,” 
and there is not one that has not its meed of beauty. 
Here is Mr. Hewlett in a characteristic vein, in 
“ The Saint’s Maying”’—a charming fantasy— 


Since green earth is awake 
Let us now pastime take, 
Not serving wantonness 
Too well, nor niggardess, 
Which monks of men would make. 


But clothed like earth in green, 

With jocund hearts and clean, 
We will take hands and go 
Singing, where quietly blow 

The tlowers of Spring’s demesne. 


The cuckoo haileth loud, 
The open sky; no cloud 
Doth fleck the earth’s blue tent : 
The land laughs well content, 
To put off Winter's shroud. 


Now since ’tis Easter day, 

All Christians may have play; 
For young saints, all agaze 
For Christ in Heaven’s maze, 

May langh who went to pray. 


Then weleome to our round, 
They light on homely ground— 
Agnes, St. Cecily, 
Agatha, Dorothy, 
Margaret, Hildegonde. 


Mr. Hewlett’s classical poems are mellifluous. 

“The Flowering of the Almond Tree” will delight 
simple souls. Here are many innocent and tender 
thoughts and beautiful legends, told without much 
art, and in a metre that will give pleasure. The 
thought is usually very obvious, and there is little 
or no distinction of manner and phrasing; but 
these things will not be missed by Mr. Burke’s 
clientéle. The devotional poems are much the best ; 
indeed, now and again in these Mr. Burke attains a 
felicity of manner absent from his more facile 
verses. Of the mundane poems, “ Poet Leonard" is 





the best. This song of a child, who is also a poet, 
has, indeed, a considerable measure of charm. 


FICTION. 
CAPTAIN SHANNON. By Coulson Kernalian. London: War, 

Lock & Co., Ltd. 

FatseE Dawn. By Francis Prevost. 

& Co., Ltd. 

THe JEssaAMY Bribe. 

Hutchinson & Co. 
“CAPTAIN SHANNON” is the story of a desperately 
wicked anarchist of Irish nationality, who plans and 
carries out a series of crimes as wicked as those 
of the dynamiters, and infinitely more successful, 
He is, in fact, what the dynamiters who have 
marched in procession through the dock at the 
Old Bailey have tried to be, and what they have 
most signally failed in being. Whilst they have 
brought themselves into contempt by reason of their 
mingled cowardice and incapacity, the hero of Mr. 
Kernahan’s story becomes a terror in the land through 
the unerring certainty with which his decrees are 
executed. His greatest achievement is the blowing 
up of the Underground Railway at Blackfriars, and 
the consequent destruction of three trains loaded 
with passengers; but his assassination of the editors 
of two daily newspapers almost at the same moment 
is a crime which rivals in audacity the attack upon 
the innocent travellers by the Underground. For 
the capture of this unmitigated villain a reward 
of twenty-five thousand pounds is offered, and a 
journalist named Rissler, who has a fondness for 
playing the amateur detective, sets about the task 
of earning thishandsome sum. It is Mr. Rissler who 
tells the story of “Captain Shannon,” and it must 
be confessed that Mr. Kernahan has made his narra- 
tive sufficientlyexciting. The perils which Rissler has 
to undergo before he finally runs the victim to 
earth—or rather to water—are so terrible that they 
might well be warranted to turn the hair of any 
man white. Two of his agents perish at the hands 
of the arch miscreant, and more than once it seems 
as though this fate had befallen Rissler himself. 
But he escapes to tell the tale, and, let us hope, to 
reap the reward of his courage and perseverance, 
though Mr. Kernahan, we regret to say, leaves us in 
doubt upon this point. The story is, perhaps, 
rather too much in the style of the narratives of 
the Fat Boy in Pickwick. The determination of the 
narrator to make his reader's flesh creep and his 
blood run cold is too evident; but he succeeds in 
doing both, and is, therefore, to be commended, 

The theme of “ False Dawn” is the old one of love 
between a man who is free and a woman who is 
bound in marriage; but the manner in which it is 
treated differentiates it absolutely from the majority 
of novels which treat of this subject. There is a 
mingled delicacy and power in Mr. Prevost’s handling 
of the problem he has elected to discuss which is 
very rare in the modern novel, and almost un- 
known in the novel of passion. Whatever views 
the reader may take upon the eternal marriage 
question, he cannot fail to find himself in sym- 
pathy, not only with John Avon, the brilliant 
journalist and politician, who, having lost his 
wealth and his position in the world, completes 
his misfortunes by losing his heart to a married 
woman, but with Mrs. Wendover, who not only 
receives John Avon's love, but returns it heartily. 
Whatever the attitude of this couple may have been 
towards the conventional morality of the world, it is 
very difficult to reproach them because they have 
bestowed their affections upon each other. The 
author does not allow them to find the “ earthly 
close” of love. They neither engage in an intrigue 
nor find themselves freed by the providential hand 
of the novelist from the fetters which keep them 
from each other. They meet, they love, they exer- 
cise an immense influence upon each others’ lives, but 
finally they part, having nothing wherewith to 
reproach themselves, to face a future which is none 


London: Ward, Lock 
By F. Frankfort Moore London 
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the less joyless because it is one of devotion to stern 
duty. It requires more than common knowledge of 
human nature and the human heart, and more than 
common literary skill, to make so bald a story as 
this is of interest to the reader; yet “ False Dawn” 
is intensely interesting, and here and there it touches 
with a deft and powerful hand some of those prob- 
lems that lie deepest down in the thoughts of men 
and women, but the touch is always a wholesome 
one. Of the subsidiary characters and incidents of 
“False Dawn” it need only be said that they display 
the author's knowledge of life and sense of humour. 
The book is one to be read and remembered. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore, following the example of 
all artists who have secured the recognition of 
their fellows, has felt it incumbent upon him to 
paint a diploma-picture, and to this picture he has 
given the classic title of “ The Jessamy Bride.” We 
are not surprised that some of his critics indulge 
in lamentation over the fact that “ The Jessamy 
Bride” lacks some of the charm of “I Forbid the 
Banns” and “A Grey Eye or So.” Diploma- 
pictures are, as a rule, free from personal eccen- 
tricities of style’ They are painted for a larger 
public and a more remote age than that which 
the artist usually addresses. But where Mr. Moore's 
critics have gone wrong is in their failure to recog- 
nise the genuine merits which distinguish “ The 
Jessamy Bride” as an example of the class to 
which it belongs. If the audacious modernity 
(may the word be forgiven us!) of Mr. Moore's 
former works is conspicuous by its absence here, 
and we are not asked to grapple with the pro- 
blems that vex the awakened soul of the “new 
woman,” we have, on the other hand, a delight- 
ful bit of character-painting, accompanied by some 
excellent pictures of a period and a school always 
interesting to Englishmen. For the hero of “ The 
Jessamy Bride” is none other than dear Oliver 
Goldsmith, and he appears before us, as he did in 
life, in the company of Johnson and Burke, Garrick, 
Reynolds and Boswell. It is a great task to which 
an author sets himself when he tries to rival the 
inimitable Boswell, and to bring before us once 
more one of those conversations of the gods in 
which Johnson played the part of Jove. We 
cannot pretend that Mr. Moore's addition to the 
literature created by Boswell is altogether convinc- 
ing or satisfactory. Even the pen of Thackeray 
faltered when he attempted this task. Neverthe- 
less, the reader will get both pleasure and profit 
from the sparkling scenes in which the bygone wits 
of a glorious age play their part once more, and, 
whilst we recognise the extent of Mr. Moore's 
ambition, we have no reason to upbraid him for the 
manner in which he has done his work. But the 
real charm of his book is its tenderly-sympathetic 
idealisation and vindication of the author of “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” Goldsmith's love-story, as it 
is imagined by Mr. Moore, is related for us here ; and 
though the author has allowed himself the necessary 
license in dealing with facts and persons, he has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a very charming illusion, and 
in giving us a love-story which would be interesting 
even if a man of genius were not its hero. Mr. Moore 
is stirred by wrath against the dull Saxon critics 
who treated Goldsmith's foibles as though they were 
the essence of the man. He will have none of the 
calumny that the poet “ who wrote like an angel” 
could only “talk like poor Poll.” With the sym- 
pathetic appreciation of his race, he understands 
the real Goldsmith better than the Garricks or the 
Boswells did, and he seeks to make others under- 
stand him also. Everybody will sympathise with 
him in his ardent championship of one of the most 
fascinating figures of the eighteenth century ; and 
if “The Jessamy Bride” should fail to satisfy the 
critic who admires nothing that is not abnormal or 
erotic, it will still give real pleasure to many readers 
who will not admire it the less because it revives 
their memory of some of the greatest figures in the 
history of English letters. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE Charity Organisation Society excludes as far as possible all 
fraudulent institutions and schemes of relief from the pages of 
its “ Register and Digest of Charities,” though its compilers are 
careful to point out that the entry of a charitable institution in 
its pages must not be interpreted in the light of a general re- 
commendation. Over and above this careful and exhaustive list 
—which is alphabetical and fall of explicit facts and figures—is 
a digest of information respecting legal, voluntary, and other 
means which are in operation for the prevention and relief of 
distress, and the betterment of the social condition of the poor. 
Mr. Loch’s introduction fills upward of one hundred and seventy 
closely-printed pages, and though there are controversial state- 
ments in it, it gives a singularly clear and comprehensive review 
of the administration of the Poor Laws, the duties of Guardians 
as to indoor and outdoor relief, the work of the Friendly Societies, 
the scope of judicial control over charitable endowments, and 
the most approved methods of temporary and permanent help. 
Mr. Loch has much that is to the point to say about the prin- 
ciples of charity, or, in other words, the sort of relief which 
diminishes misery not merely without weakening, but by kindly 
self-reliance. It is always difficult to know how to administer 
help without slackening the energy and impairing the moral 
fibre of those who accept it. Everyone who has had any prac- 
tical experience of more than mere impulsive alms-giving will 
be in substantial agreement with the following reasoned state- 
ment of modifying conditions and reservation in the administra- 
tion of charitable help. After stating as a broad principle that 
no work of charity is complete which does not place the person 
benefited in self - dependence: “ Relief given practically 
to all comers, without reference to the whole of the circum- 
stances of the individual, is given at hap-hazard and is in- 
jurious, Charity should abandon such relief, and become a 
partner, as it were, in the work of thrift. There is now no such 
partnership. Convenience, opportunities, and possibilities for 
thrift and saving exist, but charity does not use them. 

There is no organised relation between ths two. All means of 
pressure—such as the fear of destitution, the sense of shame, the 
influence of 1elatives—must be brought to bear or left to act 
upon the individual. He must, as far as possible, be thrown on 
his own resources. In d ciding whether relief should or should 
not be given, or what assistance should be provided, the family 
should be taken as a whole ; otherwise the strongest social bond 
will be weakened. Family obligations—care for the aged, re- 
sponsibility for the young, help in sickness and trouble—should 
be cast, as far as possible, on the family. As material charity 
is only a part, and a small part, of efficacious charity, a thorough 
knowledge is necessary both of the circumstances of the persons 
to be benefited and the means of aiding them ; aud the element 
of personal influence and control mus’ very largely predominate 
over the monetary element. At present this is small out of 
all proportion. ‘The relief, to effec: a cure, must be suitable in 
kind and adequate in quantity. . . The truest charity often lies 
in the righteous fulfilment of duty, whether personal or publi ; 
and next to it must often be placed that charity which is 
vig lant to see duty done. Charity that fulfils the na‘ural duty 
of others is, in the main, wrong and deceptive. Charity that 
helps others to do their duty is the most geauine and salutary, as 
it is the most diffieult, charity.” Stress is laid on the necessity 
of learning the cause of privation and of verifying the state- 
ments by painstaking inquiry of those who apply for relief. 
Much can be done by visiting the home and by making within 
its walls a sympathetic rather than a sentimental investigation. 
At the same time, in urgent cases, temporary help must be given, 
since some of the most deserving people never apply until they 
are driven to the verge of starvation. At the same time, these 
“general principles may be allowed—that charity has to dis- 
criminate; that for this and other purposes inquiry is necessary ; 
that as far as possible charity has to cure, and not to alleviate, 
distress ; that to do this and to know its own limits it must be 
instructed in the modes of assisting, spiritual and material ; 
and that to use these modes beneficially the charitable must 
co-operate; combining the resources of charity, supplementing 
individual action, and taking common counsel.” When all is 
said and done, Mr. Loch thinks that the ultimate test of 
charitable institutions is whether or not they produce self-help 
in the recipients of their bounties and the people at large. 


*Tae Annvat Cuarrtres Reoister aNp Dicest. With an Introduc- 
tion by C. 8. Loch, Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
Tue Municrpat Year-Boox or THE Untrep Krxapom For 1897. By 
Robert Donald. London Offices, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
Cassett’s Concise Cycropmp1a. Edited by William Heaton and 
Assistants, Illustrated. Popular Edition. London, Paris and 

Melbourne: Cassell & Co, 

An Enoriisa Garner. Ingatherings from History and Literature. 
By Edward Arber, FS A. Volume VIII. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 

Eminent Persons: BroGRAPHIES REPRINTED FROM THE ‘‘ TIMES.” 
Volume VI., 1893-1894. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 

Two Krxas or Ucanpa; or, Lire sy THE SHores or VICTORIA 
Nyanza. By Rev. Robert P. Ashe, M.A., etc, Map and Illustra- 
tions. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
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He prints three golden rules, which are of unquestionable 
value, though perhaps they may seem obvious enough to people 
who do not give at random, though they, it is to be feared, 
searcely represent the majority. Here are the sensible hints to 
prospective almoners: Do not give to charitable institutions 
that publish no list of contributors. See that the amounts in 
such list are added up and carried forward from page to page, 
and finally totalled at the end. Pay all contributions by 
cheque, on account of the charity named, crossed by its 
bankers. 

Sixty years ago, when the Queen came to the throne, the 
Municipal Corporations Act, which had been passed two years 
previously, was beginning to make loeal self-government 
in any worthy sense possible, though the Victorian era was 
well advanced before urban communities began to redeem, 
if not to realise, the splendid opportunities which one 
of the greatest reforms of the century had placed within 
their grasp. ‘The Municipal Year-Book for 1897,” whieh 
Mr. Robert Donald has just compiled, is a record of municipal 
progress and public spirit of which any nation might be proud. 
He shows that the sphere of municipal functions has been vastly 
widened during the Queen's reign, and he points out that the 
industrial revolution which has led to the massing of the popula- 
tion of the country in towns, has been followed by a civic 
revolution, which is responsible for great and beneficent 
changes. Development was first advanced by the irresistible 
demands of public health. Improved sanitary administration— 
scavenging, sewering, cleansing, began the movement for 
extension. The protective influences of the municipalities were 
put in foree in many directions for the promotion of cleanliness 
and publie health. During the last half-centary, the conditions 
of town life in this respect have been completely revolutionised. 
Public baths have been established in most of the large centres 
of population to suit all classes ; municipal laundries have not in 
all cases accompanied the baths, so as to remove one of the bad 
influences on health from the overcrowded houses of the poor, 
but something has been done in this direction. Hospitals have 
been built for the care of those suffering from infectious 
diseases, and must be maintained in every district; disinfecting 
stations have been established; and, indeed, in all matters 
relating to cleanliness aud public health the individual will has 
long since been made subordinate to communal interests. The 
width of streets, the height of houses, the light and air space 
without, the cubie space within, are all matters now beyond the 
discretion of the house-builder. It is pleasant to think that 
great facilities not only exist for _— recreation, but few 
towns are now without free public libraries. There are three 
hundred thousand books available in Manchester ; Bradford has 
ten free libraries, Nottingham twelve, and Leeds twenty-three, 
to say nothing of museums and art galleries. Sixty years ago 
only « few towns owned their water-supply, now upwards of two 
hundred are in that position. Harbours, docks, quays, piers are 
hecoming municipal property. The Corporation of Bath are 
now the proprietors of its famous mineral hot springs. TheSpa 
at Leamington belongs to the town, and Grimsby in its corporate 
capacity draws a revenue from its herrings, whilst Colchester in 
the same way profits by its oysters. There are nit only muni- 
cipal tramways, but ferryboats and steamboats; and to take but 
one more example out of many, the Corporation of Manchester 
not merely serves a network of nineteen towns with gas, bat 
controls the Ship Canal. These pages are crowded with facts 
and statistics which not merely show the progress already made, 
but the directions in which local self-government may yet win 
for itself fresh laurels, 

Amongst books which may be, perhaps, more briefly dis- 
missed is the new and popular edition of Cassell’s “ Concise 
Cyclopedia”; the eight volumes of Mr. Arber’s “ English 
Garner”; the new instalment of ‘“ Biographies of Eminent 
Persons,” reprinted from The Times ; and the latest addition to 
Messrs. Sampson Low’s Travel and Adventure Series, in the 
shape of a cheap reprint of Mr. Ashe’s “Two Kings of 
Uganda.” The first is a really admirable attempt to put a little 
knowledge—always exact, however, and recent—about every- 
thing into a nutshell. The “ Concise Cyclopedia” contains 
nearly twelve thousand distinct articles, and its price places it 
within the reach of everybody.—The characteristics of Mr. 
Arber’s ‘‘ English Garner’’—the work seeks to glean in the 
neglected by-paths of our natural history and literature—are 
familiar to students of English poetry and prose. The range of 
the present volume is over several centuries, and from grave to 
gay.—The obituary notices in the Times are, as a rule, extremely 
well done, and often with access to special and authoritative 
sources of information. It was a happy thought to reprint them, 
and the present volume covers the years 1893-94 and gives minia- 
ture biographies, amongst others, of MM. Louis Kossuth, Taine, 
F. de Lesseps, Jules Ferry, and Gounod. Politics is represented 
by Lord Derby, diplomacy by Sir Robert Morier, sci nce by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, law by Lords Coleridge and Bowen, medicine 
by Sir Andrew Clark, and exploration and travel by Sir Henry 
Layard and Sir Samuel Baker.— Mr. Ashe’s “ Two Kings of 
Uganda” is a book which gives a remarkably vivid description 
of life—based on a residence of six years- on the shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza. This cheap edition contains a map of East 











Central Africa and many illustrations, but it is a pity that the 
present opportunity has not been seized to provide so useful a 
work of reference with an index. 
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